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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE event of the week—which has been otherwise a dull 
one, every one waiting for the Ministerial declarations, 
which will be made on the reassembling of Parliament on Monday 
—has been the publication of a letter from Mr. Gladstone, 
which is taken to mean that he will lead the party at all events 
over the elections. In this letter, which is addressed to Mr. 
John Cowan, Chairman of the Midlothian Liberal Association, 
Mr. Gladstone, “although a vote of the Representative Chamber 
has put an end to the late Cabinet,” records his deep and 
grateful sense of the fidelity of the Liberal majority of 1880 to 
its trust. It has had to encounter unexampled difficulties, and 
“T can no more forget than I can repay its confidence and kind- 
ness.” He had never expected to seek re-election in Midlothian; 
but “I am not at this moment released from my duties to the 
party which has trasted me, and the first of these duties is 
to use my strongest and most sedulous efforts to prevent 
anything that can mar the unity and efficiency of the great 
instrument which, under Providence, has chiefly and almost 
wholly made our history for the last half-century.” Those 
words must mean that Mr. Gladstone, foreseeing divisions in his 
party, agrees once more to take up the onerous burden of its 
leadership, and will fight through the electoral campaign. That 
decision almost assures the Liberals victory at the polls, for it 
will give them a rallying cry under which all differences will be 
forgotten. The cry which all men will utter will be simply 
‘* Gladstone !” or, as it is more euphoniously put, “ The old man 
and the old cause !” 


In a subsequent passage of this letter, Mr. Gladstone gives 
the cue to his followers as to the course they should pursue 
towards the ad interim Ministry :—‘ Whatever we may think 
of the conduct and course of the late Opposition, it has become 
the Queen’s Government, and the interests of the Empire are 
primarily in its hands. I now look to its future and not its 
past. My duty is to support and assist it, as far as I have the 
power, in doing right, and not to anticipate that it will do 
wrong.” That is afar more generous and, we are convinced, 
wiser policy than the plan of premature resistance to rumoured 
designs which some Liberals are inclined to follow. They seem 
to expect not only that they can give up power and yet keep it, 
but that those to whom they have given it are bound to be their 
lieutenants. The latter are, on the contrary, bound to act on 
their own consciences and their own principles, and take the 
consequences. 








Lord Rosebery, of whom Mr. Gladstone writes,— He has to 
play, if his life is spared, an important part in the future politics 
of the United Kingdom,’—that is, in any Radical Ministry he 
must lead the Lords—was president of the meeting, and made 
a brilliant, though in one part an unsafe, speech. After some 
amusing words about the honeymoon and other engagements 
of the Liberals who stayed away from the fatal division, and 
some serious words on previous divisions which had gradually 





reduced the majority, and about the feigned reluctance of the 
Tories to take power, he condemned Lord Salisbury’s demand 
for guarantees, and denounced his threat to dissolve on the 
old register in the strongest language yet used. “I can tell 
them, and you could tell them, what that dissolution would 
have meant. It would have meant revolution.” He criticised 
severely some of the new appointments, particularly that 
of Sir H. Drummond Wolff; and then, turning to the 
future, declared that Mr. Gladstone must lead the Liberals, 
for the very children of Midlothian would pull him out 
of his repose. As for Lord Hartington, he was a Whig, 
and Mr. Chamberlain was a Radical, and he himself was 
content to be a Liberal; but all three were content to stand 
under Mr. Gladstone’s umbrella. The members of a Cabinet 
must sink differences, asa party does, for a Cabinet is “ a micro- 
cosm of a party”—not quite a complete definition. It is, no 
doubt, the microcosm of a party, but it is also the Grand 
Trustee for a nation, and that imposes different obligations. A 
party may sink differences on Ireland by agreeing to inaction 
when the Trustee of a nation may be bound to act, at least for 
the prevention of crime. 


The imprudent section of Lord Rosebery’s speech, on which 
we have commented elsewhere, was that devoted to local self- 
government. He looks upon the extension of this device as the 
great work of the new Parliament, but would carry it very far— 
farther than we can follow. He would not only place the counties, 
even in Ireland, in the hands of elective Councils, which is wise, 
but would create National Councils, elected by the County 
Councils, with very extensive powers. He refused to define these 
powers, but hinted that they should include the power either to 
pass or to press for—we do not know which—a Crofter Bill, which 
in Ireland would imply the right to settle the Land Question. We 
will give no right to rob to anybody; nor, as we believe, will 
the English people; and if that is what Lord Rosebery means 
—which seems to us impossible—there will be a schism among 
Liberals. Even if he does not on consideration go this length, 
we doubt altogether the wisdom of making national boundaries, 
and boundaries for self-government by representative bodies, 
conterminous. Parliament will be gutted of its best men; and 
its claim to sovereignty, which is based on its representation of 
the whole community on all subjects, will be seriously weakened. 
Nolumus historiam Anglic imutari. 

A number of rumours have been spread this week as to the 
action of the new Government in Egypt. It is asserted that 
Dongola is to be retained, that Sir H. Drummond Wolff is to 
supersede Sir Evelyn Baring, and that Tewfik, the present 
Khedive, is to be removed. ‘The stories may all be true, but 
as yet they rest on very little evidence. What appears to be 
true is that Sir H. D. Wolff is to be sent to Cairo to make some 
inquiries, that the permanent frontier will be fixed at Akasheh 
in Dongola, and not at Wady Halfa,—a difference of only fifty 
miles,—and that Lord Wolseley has been summoned home to a 
consultation. The statement about Tewfik is founded upon 
Lord R. Churchill’s violent outbreak against him; but if we 
are to accept those outbreaks as indications of future policy, the 
prospect will be dark indeed. We must go to war with Russia 
at once to begin with. Tewfik may be removed in pursuance of 
a policy ; but past abuse of him will make no difference except 
to the reputation of his violent assailant. 


The common-sense of the people condemns the antiquated 
rule under which politicians who accept high office must submit 
themselves to their constituents, and, except Lord Randolph 
Churchill, the Tory Cabinet Ministers have been returned un- 
opposed. As a rule, they have all obeyed what must have been 
a hint from head-quarters, and have said nothing of the future ; 
though Lord John Manners took advantage of the occasion to 
repeat at some length the old Conservative commonplaces, His 
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party will uphold the honour and dignity of the Empire. It 
will not separate Church and State, even in Scotland. It 
will not abolish the House of Lords. It will not propose 
legislation setting class against class. It will not harass indus- 
tries. His colleagues have been silent, even from good words, even 
Lord R. Churchill avoiding a speech; and, indeed, what are they 
to say ? They cannot speak of the past, lest they should remind 
their audiences of language they would fain forget ; they cannot 
speak of the present, for they do not wish to betray exultation ; 
and they cannot speak of the future, for they do not know what 
Lord Salisbury is going to do. They find silence golden, and are 
silent with an energy which, considering how they must long to 
speak, is painful to the observer. Their silence has, however, 
this good effect. It has reduced their re-elections to an absurd 
form of no benefit to living man, unless, indeed, somebody 
gets fees for the ceremonial. He will be jubilant while all other 
men, the new Ministers included, are dull. 


Even Mr. A. J. Balfour, who is not in the Cabinet, 
but is as important as if he were, though he made a long and 
able speech, refrained from a word upon the future. After 
a long account of the crisis, which he believed to have arisen 
from the internal disintegration of the Liberal Party, he 
endeavoured to accentuate the differences which are creeping 
among Liberals as to the future government of Ireland, and to 
define Tory policy in relation to that country. In a really 
fine burst he said :—‘ It appears to me that in that very word 
‘foreign’ we have the key of the whole difference which 
separates Mr. Chamberlain’s Irish policy from that which I, at 
all events, should be disposed to pursue. Mr. Chamberlain 
regards England and Ireland as two nations unhappily united ; 
I regard them as one nation unhappily divided. In that 
difference lies the whole difference between the Irish policy 
which Mr. Chamberlain desires to pursue and that which I 
desire to pursue. I desire not less than Mr. Chamberlain to 
see Ireland governed by equal laws with England. I desire not 
less than Mr. Chamberlain to see the time when all exceptional 
legislation may for ever be abolished in the sister island. But 
Mr. Chamberlain desires to attain that end by dividing the 
two countries ; I desire to attain it by uniting them.” There is 
a note struck there which may hereafter be a ringing one; but 
is Mr. Balfour’s the hand to strike it ? He enters office by grace 
of Mr. Parnell, and will in office support, at least as regards the 
repression of crime, Mr. Parnell’s policy. 


The National Liberal Federation have issued a cirenlar in 
which they recommend all Liberal Associations to maintain “ an 
incessant watchfulness”’ over the new Government and a state 
of active preparation. ‘The House of Commons “should refuse 
them authority to overstep the necessary limit” of official 
business, and “resist whatever attempts they may make to 
carry out in office the views and the measures which they have 
advocated in Opposition.” The writers are obviously afraid 
that the Tories will fight Russia, annex Egypt, and tax the 
country in the interest of the landowner, and so_ believing 
they are perhaps right in their warning. But we coafess 
the tone of their circular seems to us needlessly bitter. 
We prefer that of Mr. Gladstone, who declares that the 
Administration is now her Majesty’s Government, and must 
be supported while it is right, and not suspected in advance of 
an intention to do wrong. We do not believe it to be good for 
the country that there should be no alternative Government 
anywhere, or that when such a Government has been obtained, 
it should be required either to be inactive, or to do everything 
in a way contrary to its own principles. There is no 
objection whatever to the dismissal of Lord Salisbury if he 
does anything wrong; but there is every objection to treating 
him as a kind of Liberal instrument. Englishmen are not 
bound to place Tories in power, and are not wise in doing it; 
but if they place them there, let them be Tories, and keep their 
consciences and their principles. It is not fair to make them 
act lies. Protestants might as well admit Catholic priests to 
benefices, on condition that they should teach nothing but 
Calvinism. We shall not get an honest priesthood that way, 
or an effective one either. 


Lord Spencer resigned the Viceroyalty of Ireland on June 27th; 
and we confess we do not quite understand the silence in which 
he has been allowed to depart. He has received as yet no 
honour from the Throne, no special recognition from his col- 
leagues, and no marked expression of sympathy from his party. 





Yet he has for three years sacrificed everything that to 
a man of his culture and temperament makes life pleasant 
in order to govern Ireland. He has during all those 
years been in hourly danger of assassination, and has been 
assailed with a storm of slanders, carefully prepared to be- 
spatter him by men who knew them to be unfounded, such ag 
might have made the strongest quail. And he has done his 
work successfully, and has, by the admission of the Extremists 
themselves, so used his large powers that the authority of Law 
has been restored in provinces whence it had disappeared. Rarely 
has there been an instance of more complete devotion to the 
public service, and rarely one that has been less lavishly 
rewarded. Honours are probably of little value to Earl 
Spencer; but there is no evidence as yet that he has 
been even honoured. We cannot think it well to allow 
a belief to grow up that Irish office spoils every man’s 
career, and that though Irishmen cannot rise in insurrection 
they can make the task of governing them as little honourable 
and as full of pain as the task of governing a prison or a lunatic 
asylum. We recognise all service, apparently, except the one 
which we admit to involve most care, most danger, and the least 
hope of the pleasure of success. Certainly it is not in England 
that we pay, as economists say we ought to pay, according to 
the unpleasantness of the task performed. 


The Tories are extremely pleased with the result of the con- 
test for Wakefield, vacated by the death of Mr. Mackie. Mr. 
Mackie in 1880 received 2,194 votes, and Mr. Sanderson, his 
Conservative opponent, only 1,796; whereas on Thursday Mr. 
Green, Conservative, had 1,918 votes, and Mr, Lee, the Liberal, 
only 1,661. That, say the Tories, proves that opinion has 
changed; and, of course, it may be so. If they count the 
figures, however, they will see that 411 persons who voted in 
1880 did not vote on Thursday,—a number greatly exceeding 
Mr. Green’s majority. The truth is that a bye-election to a seat 
tenable only for six weeks called out no Democratic feeling, 
while the Tories were excited and hopeful from the change of 
Ministry. The Times attributes the result to the Irish vote; 
but that is not accurate, though the result is significant in one 
way. The Tory electors of Waketield condone the alliance of 
their leaders with Mr. Parnell. 


Mr. Ashmead Bartlett, whose seat was contested at Eye, was 
returned on Wednesday by a majority of 137. In a most in- 
temperate speech, in which he denounced Mr. Gladstone as a 
man who had been a curse to Egypt, a curse to South Africa, 
and a curse to India, and who would be a curse to England, he 
declared that Eye had doubled the majority ; but his figures are 
as ill-founded as his facts. His voters have declined from 540 to 
473; and though the Liberals have declined still more, that is 
due to the reluctance to throw out Members just because they 
have accepted office. Mr. Webster, the new Attorney-General, 
has been elected for Launceston, always a safe Tory seat, by 
417 votes over 374 votes recorded for Mr. W. Pethick, a local 
Liberal candidate. Mr. Webster has not sat in Parliament 
before, and will, we hope, prove an acquisition to his party. He 
is a most able lawyer, speaks clearly, and showed in the contest 
for Launceston a certain strong reasonableness of judgment 
which, in a party led by Lord Randolph Churchill and Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, should be most useful. Sir Richard 
Webster, as he will be from next week, is only forty-two, was 
a Queen’s Counsel at thirty-five, arfd has had among lawyers 
an unusually rapid rise. He is pre-eminently the new man 
among the Tories. 


We cannot learn the result of the contest at Woodstock in 
time for this impression ; but it is expected to be close, though 
the Duke of Marlborough, who is a Liberal and promised to be 
neutral, has gone over to his brother’s side. All the carriages 
of Blenheim have been placed at his disposal, and, of course, 
the local tradesmen remember that though the privileges of 
Woodstock will pass away with this election, those of 
Blenheim will not. We think the contest unwise and unfair, as 
Lord Randolph Churchill has been selected for office by his party ; 
but it certainly requires self-command to maintain that opinion 
in the face of his Address. It reeks with insolence. He 
denounces his opponent, Mr. Corrie Grant, a young and clever, 
though pushing, barrister, as a “ carpet-bagger,’—which 
is exactly what he will himself be in Birmingham,—rails at him 
for bringing an unjust charge against Lord Mayors, and 
then “admits that, challenged to make good his assertion, he 
promptly followed the example so often set him by the illus- 
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trious chief of the Liberal party, and publicly and fully 
apologised.” Apology is a sin in Lord Randolph’s eyes, and 
one of which he is certainly never guilty. He has never 
apologised, even for his outrageous attack upon Lord Gran- 
ville. He prefers eating his words to explaining them. 


On Tuesday the Archbishop of Canterbury made a speech of 
some importance to his Diocesan Conference. He said the 
Church must become stronger, and she might be made stronger 
by being formed into a political party. That would not be her 
own act, but a certain kind of attack “would create her in- 
evitably, though unintentionally, into a political party ” which 
“ would be the most powerful party in the State.” Let “the 
Clergy under any pressure be compelled to assume a political 
attitude, and they had a propaganda of opinion with which no 
organisation in any country could compare.” The Archbishop 
strongly advocated the multiplication of Committees as the 
modern method of organisation, and spoke with not unjust 
bitterness of the habit of refusing to the Church the right 
of reforming itself, solely on the plea that such a right was 
too great an advantage for her. We heartily concur in that 
protest, and believe that a serious attack on the Church might 
end in the formation of a Church Party; but we should not 
think that the wisest method of defence, and should deeply 
regret to see the Church, as a Church, ally itself with either 
party. The party chosen would be necessarily Conservative ; 
and we note already that Conservative papers make the mistake 
of quoting the Archbishop—who is, we believe, a moderate 
Liberal—as advocating the clerical support of their party at 
the next election. Dr. Benson meant nothing of the kind, and 
that course would simply throw all the new electors into the 
arms of the Liberation Society. 





The outbreak of cholera in Spain is assuming grave propor- 
tions. The deaths now exceed 500 a day, and on Wednesday 
1,487 cases and 692 deaths were officially reported. The disease 
is most deadly in the city of Valencia, where 104 cases and 71 
deaths were recorded ; but the epidemic in Aranjuez, the Royal 
country seat, is most severe; and on Wednesday King Alfonso, 
unable to bear the news, secretly left Madrid and paid a visit to 
the afflicted. He inspected every hospital, talked to the patients, 
and went back quietly by an ordinary train. He was received 
in Aranjuez, as might have been expected, with a Southern out- 
burst of gratitude, the people flinging themselves on their knees 
as he approached, and on his return all Madrid turned out to 
do him honour. The Ministry who resigned to prevent his visit 
to Murcia are powerless even to remonstrate, and he has done 
more to cement his personal authority than if he had won a 
victory. If Kings only knew where the secret of their power 
lay they would be harder to deal with even than they are. 


There is a little rift in the perfect accord between Germany 
and Austro-Hungary. The Magyars, though on the whole 
favourable to Prince Bismarck, whom they regard as a bulwark 
against the Slav tendencies which threaten their ascendancy, 
are bitterly annoyed with his Protective tariff, which deprives 
them of their best market. M. Tisza, the Premier, has accordingly 
been remonstrating for some time; and that failing, has openly 
threatened in the Correspondence of Buda-Pesth to com- 
mence a war of tariffs, and introduce a Bill which “will 
bear in the most thorough fashion upon German ex- 
ports.” He is willing to give Germany special economic 
privileges, but wants similar privileges in return. As Prince 
Bismarck always fights, he will adopt retaliatory measures, and 
we may see the two closest allies in Europe doing their best to 
ruin one another. TFree-trade, however perfect, is no bond of 
friendship, as we saw when North and South went to war, and 
now see in the British struggle with Ireland; but a war of 
tariffs always induces political bitterness. Prince Bismarck’s 
economic heresies may yet affect the position of his country in 
Europe, which depends upon the Austrian alliance nearly as 
much as upon the proved superiority of German arms. 


The boundless charity of London, which is as exceptional as 
the magnitude of the city, stops, it appears, at one point. 
Londoners will not assist Londoners to emigrate. The well- 
known philanthropist, Mr. J. H. Tuke, who has devoted himself 
for so many years to this subject, reports in a letter to the 
Times (Friday) that there are no less than twenty-four societies 
in the Metropolis for aiding emigrants, but that they do not 
altogether raise more than £4,000 a year, and annually assist 
only 2,000 persons. It would, therefore, be useless to form a 








Federal Council of Emigration, as had been proposed, and the 
project has been abandoned. The reluctance of the charitable 
to assist emigration is due, we imagine, to a feeling latent 
among all the rich that the labour market is already thin 
enough; but there is evidence, Mr. Tuke adds, that this is a 
bad time for emigration. Workmen in Australia regard new 
arrivals with much jealousy; Canadais suffering from a diminu- 
tion in trade; and wages in the United States have fallen by 
some 20 per cent. Under these circumstances Mr. Tuke, while 
lamenting the want of interest in the subject, and reiterating 
his conviction that behind the unemployed of London exist 
thousands of half-employed persons who would make capital 
emigrants, deprecates any “ill-considered attempt to increase 
the number of emigrants at the present time.” 





The popular idea is, we believe, that by English law a child 
born in wedlock is legitimate, unless it can be proved that the 
husband was away, or in prison, or, in fact, could not possibly 
have bad access to his wife. The decision of the Lords Com- 
mittee of Privileges in the Aylesford peerage case, which has 
this week furnished a text for all scandal-lovers, will at last 
dissipate this impression. Lady Aylesford eloped with Lord 
Blandford, and although there was no divorce, and although 
Lord and Lady Aylesford lived afterwards within a few houses 
of each other, the Law Lords held that the evidence justified 
the belief that they had never met, and that consequently the 
child for whom the peerage was claimed was illegitimate. Lord 
Bramwell went even further, and held that the presumption 
against a man who was claiming a divorce visiting his wife 
was so violent as to amount to evidence. The hearing of the 
case was remarkable for an obiter dictum from Lord Selborne 
that the rule of law which precludes an illegitimate child from 
sharing in money bequeathed by a testator to his “ children ” was 
a hard rule. That may be so; but if so, a new Statute of Distri- 
butions must divide property among legitimate and illegitimate 
children alike. Is Lord Selborne prepared for that partial 
legalisation of concubinage ? 


A case of grave importance to Life Insurance Offices was 
decided after a protracted trial on Thursday. Isaac Lotinga 
insured his life in the Commercial Union Assurance Company, 
and afterwards, as a coroner’s jury believed, poisoned himself. The 
Company therefore refused to pay, alleging in addition that the 
deceased was an habitual drunkard. he evidence on the latter 
point was conflicting; but the Judge—Mr. Justice Hawkins— 
betrayed in his summing-up a belief that Lotinga had poisoned 
himself, and that he was a man who drank immensely, though 
he could bear an unusual quantity of liquor. The Jury, how- 
ever, would none of it. Their impression was obviously the 
popular one,—that an Insurance Office should inquire at the time 
of insurance, and then pay its policies, and should regard suicide 
from insanity like a stroke of lightning, and a habit of drinking 
like any other disease brought on by the habits of the assured. 
That, no doubt, is the wise course for Insurance Offices to take, 
especially in their calculations ; but it lands them in this per- 
plexity. If they do not resist payment in case of suicide, they 
are pro tanto encouraging a crime. So, however, is the Legis- 
lature, which has just abolished the Crown’s right to seize the 
property of suicides, and we suppose it is necessary to accept 
the now invariable verdict of insanity. Of course, in insanity 
there is no crime; and the Offices must consider suicide, like a 
fall caused by apoplexy, as a result of disease. 


Sir Peter Lumsden gave an interesting lecture to the Royal 
Geographical Society on Tuesday week. He avoided political 
questions, but left a general impression that the savagery of the 
district of which Penjdeh may be taken as the centre has been 
over-rated. The district is rather ruined than savage. It is 
exceedingly fertile and full of ruined towns, the population 
having been impoverished by continuous wars and raids. It is 
recovering under the strict Russian rule; and the principal in- 
habitants—the Sarykhs—move about without arms, are steadily 
industrious, and are very eager to make money. They were 
formerly the scourge of Persia; but the Russians will not 
tolerate brigandage, and the Sarykhs are seeking for new 
sources of wealth. This is certainly impartial testimony, and 
bears out the report of all travellers that the advance of Russia 
in Central Asia is everywhere followed by the suppression of 
brigandage and the slave-trade. Their withdrawal would mean 
local anarchy. 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 994 to 99}xd. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


eels 


LORD ROSEBERY IN MIDLOTHIAN. 


E have read, and, we think, most Liberals will read, 
Lord Rosebery’s great speech of Monday at Edinburgh, 
with very mixed feelings. On the one hand, it contains 
passages which, coupled with Mr. Gladstone’s own letter to 
Mr. Cowan, convince us that the Liberal chief is reconsidering 
his half-formed resolution to retire, and that he will himself 
lead the Liberal Party in the great struggle of November. 
That is of itself almost an assurance of victory in the 
elections, and of such a victory as will reduce all *‘ groups,” 
and “sections,” and “caves” to a position of comparative 
non-importance. As Mr. Morley acknowledges in this 
month’s number of J/acmillan, if Mr. Gladstone leads 
the campaign, the electors will vote first of all for 
Mr. Gladstone; and all divisions, latent or avowed, within 
the Liberal ranks will be sunk in the universal consent that 
he shall once more guide the policy of the country. He will 
be the standard around which every Liberal can be content to 
rally. On the other hand, we notice with a regret not wholly 
unmixed with dismay, that Lord Rosebery, who has no con- 
stituency to court, who is one of the most Imperialist of 
Radicals, and who, as Mr. Gladstone writes, must, “ if he lives, 
play an important part in the future politics of the United 
Kingdom,” has added himself to that now considerable group 
of leading Radicals who dally in public with the idea of 
Federalism. He would repudiate the word, or, if he 
accepted it, would surround it with limitations; but it is 
not local self-government but Federalism which he, and 
Sir Charles Dilke, and Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Lefevre, 
and Mr. John Morley, are all in different ways and with 
different reserves shadowing out before the electors. The 
Federalism they now advocate may be restricted in a way not 
yet seen in the history of the world ; but the principle is there, 
and judging from recent utterances, the restrictions tend fast 
to vanish as the discussion proceeds, They all say that their 
plan is not formulated, but they all agree that County Councils 
would not sufficiently relieve Parliament, or represent local 
interests, and that some kind of National Council for each 
kingdom, or for each of the kingdoms and for Wales, to be 
elected by the County Councils, must be superadded. The powers 
of these Councils are not defined; but if Parliament is to be 
relieved, they must be extensive, and if Lord Rosebery is serious, 
and if the first article in the Fortnightly truly represents, as is 
said, the thoughts of Mr. Chamberlain, those powers will be 
very extensive indeed. Mr. Chamberlain would certainly hand 
over the control of all “ purely Irish questions” to the Irish 
Council, the whole of the authority now exercised by Boards, 
the whole management of education, the disposal of all grants 
from the State, the power of raising rates for public works, and 
the responsibility for the Police, or, as it is called in that paper, 
the authority of the Home Office. The Irish National Council 
would, in fact, supersede the Castle. He would, moreover, go 
one step further, and allow the High Court to decide whether 
the Council had or had not overstepped its prerogatives,—that 
is, would make a judicial body arbiter between the Council 
and the Parliament, which both he and Lord Rosebery agree 
must become in a degree not yet thought of an Imperial Par- 
liament,—that is, a Parliament above subordinate Legislatures. 
This is Federalism in its very essence, a direct assertion of 
conditional equality between local councils and the central 
Legislature; and Lord Rosebery goes further even than 
this,—further even than the framers of the American 
Constitution,—for he says the National Council of Scot- 
land would draw up a much better Crofter Bill than 
Parliament could. In other words, if he really means what 
he says, he would leave to the National Council of Scotland— 
and therefore, of course, to the English, Irish, and Welsh 
Councils—the regulation of the tenure of land, which is not 
only the most fundamental, but the most burning, of all ques- 
tions. Scotland, with a Council armed with such powers as 
these, would be a State like Massachusetts, not a province of 
the United Kingdom; and though the “ integrity” of the 
Kingdom would not be at an end, it would be most seriously 
diminished. The United Kingdom would be a Federal King- 
dom, and the sovereign Parliament would by degrees decline 
into a Grand Committee for the direction of foreign affairs, 
defensive armaments, and general taxation. 
We are perfectly aware that none of the statesmen we have 
named are contemplating any such scheme as this as a serious 





proposal. Lord Rosebery in particular is most anxious in 
disclaiming any fixed or definite plan, and probably spoke of 
the Crofter Bill as an illustration of his idea without thinking 
what the devolution of such a power would mean, while Mr. 
Chamberlain is avowedly going to travel in Ireland in search of 
data for a plan to be hereafter formulated; but then, that is 
exactly what we complain of. The question of local self-govern- 
ment—that is, of Municipal Councils for rural districts—on 
which almost all Liberals are agreed, is being discussed in 
these speeches and articles in phrases at once so vague and 
so far-reaching, that they will to many minds foreshadow a 
project, not yet ready, but shortly to be brought forward, for 
the establishment of Federalism, that is, for a radically 
new departure in English history. Local self-govern- 
ment, which we all understand, is described in words which, 
if they meant all they seemed to mean, would mean a revyolu- 
tion to be effected under cover of a most natural and 
legitimate development of ordinary English practice. By 
local self-government, we have hitherto meant that a county 
district shall be governed like a borough; but in these 
addresses it means also, or is made to mean, that the power 
of Parliament shall be limited, and that the control of immense 
sections of national business shall be transferred to other 
hands. There would, if these ideas became practical to their 
apparent extent, for certain purposes be five Parliaments 
within the United Kingdom—a change not only be- 
wilderingly vast, but absolutely novel. No conception 
of it has yet been formed by the electors, who will 
hear with more than surprise that the propriety of estab- 
lishing National Councils has even been considered. They have 
heard, of course, that a proportion of their Irish fellow-subjects 
demand Home-rule, that Scotchmen are irritated with the 
neglect of their local business, and that the propriety of 
devolving Private Bill legislation upon local tribunals has 
been discussed among politicians with some interest ; but the 
transfer of vast powers to local bodies, and above all to local 
bodies representing nations, will be to them absolutely new. 
Surely, before such an idea as that of a national representative 
body is even mentioned in this way by politicians of the first 
rank, it should have been thoroughly thought out with 
all its results, reduced to form, and stated to the 
people with all the arguments in its favour. Instead 
of this, it is brought forward before it has been drawn up, 
with its essential conditions still undecided, and while it is 
still a mere idea floating formless in the minds of half a dozen 
men, who, if cross-examined, would give to it half a dozen 
conflicting interpretations. Surely it is not judicious statesman- 
ship to throw down projects in that raw form before a new con- 
stituency which has never heard of them before, and which is 
quite as likely as not to receive them with a dislike which no 
authority of any leaders will suffice to overcome. We will not 
say a word of the party difficulties which may be thus 
engendered, for the subject is far too great for such considera- 
tions; but most certainly the Liberal Party has no more con- 
sidered Home-rule for the four kingdoms, however limited in 
form or restricted in fact, than the Tory Party has. It has 
expected a bold, possibly even a sweeping, reform of county 
government in a democratic direction ; but it has never thought 
of centralising County Councils, least of all in geographical or 
“national” groups. It will receive such a proposal with 
amazement, and even if it does not reject it, will demand such 
explanations and definitions as the statesmen who are putting 
out these ideas are, by their own admission, entirely unready 
to afford. 


But it is said that such ideas, however novel or however 
raw, must be put forward, for Ireland must be contented, 
and there is no other way to content it. Where is the 
evidence that Ireland will be contented? For ourselves, we are 
not yet prepared to endanger the unity of the kingdom and 
the sovereignty of Parliament even to content Ireland, which, 
after all, is but a seventh of the great whole; but granting 
that splendid gain to be worth even so heavy a price, where 
is the proof that the offer will be accepted by the Irish people ? 
If we understand the Nationalists at all, their hatred of the 
Union, so far as they entertain that hatred, is not founded on 
a sense of its inconvenience and a wish for more self-government, 
but on an aspiration for a separate and visible position in the 
world, on a desire, that is, for the one thing which local self- 
government, even if expanded to Federalism, of necessity fails to 
give. Ireland does not desire even the position of Massa- 
chusetts, but at the very least that of Norway,—that is, of a 
kingdom sovereign in every respect except that of choosing its 
own dynasty. Her longing is for the full gratification of her self- 
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esteem, for a place among the nations of the world. This, at least, 
is what the Extremists always say, and this desire will certainly 
not be gratified by any such scheme as that proposed, even if 
we read into it a meaning which its authors would instantly, 
and, we doubt not, sincerely, disavow. It is easy to say 
that Ireland has no such wish, and that her people are more 
sensible than the Extremists they elect; but then proof of 
that fact should precede any argument for Federalism drawn 
from the present temper of Ireland. Unless that is done, we 
shall have the Catholic population of Ireland declaring that 
English Radicals are all Home-rulers at heart, with the result, 
when they awake from that dream, of redoubled exasperation. 





THE CHURCH AND THE PARTIES. 
W* question the wisdom of the Archbishop of Canter- 


bury’s address on Tuesday, delivered to his Diocesan 
Conference, not so much on account of its meaning as on 
account of the words in which that meaning was conveyed. 


The Archbishop intended, we imagine, to tell his Clergy that. 


he did not expect them to abstain altogether from politics, 
and to point out that, even if Disestablishment were proposed, 
there was no reason for over-timidity, the Church possessing, 
in the last resort, great political power of her own, which in 
extremity she might be driven to exert. If that interpretation 
is correct, the first sentence is unobjectionable or praiseworthy, 
—the notion that the Clergy, simply because they are Clergy, 
should in all cases eschew politics, being nothing less than 
absurd. A special obligation of courtesy and charity rests, of 
course, on every Christian pastor, inasmuch as his primary 
duty is to revive the consciences of men of all political parties ; 
but politics may involve not only the highest, but the plainest, 
questions of morals, and to be silent about them is, then, only 
an avoidance of duty. If a clergyman, for instance, believes— 
as many clergymen do—that Disestablishment would seriously 
impair the spiritual influence of the Church, to ask him not to 
resist Disestablishment is to ask him to suppress his conscience 
just when it ought to be most active. And the second sentence, 
carefully examined, is only a truism. Thirteen thousand 
educated gentlemen more carefully spread through the land 
than any other class, and in touch with all sections of the com- 
munity, must exercise a great influence in politics, as in every 
other matter of social debate. But unfortunately, Dr. Benson 
used phrases which have been interpreted into a veiled threat 
either that the Church would form a party of her own, which the 
Archbishop believed would be “the most powerful party in 
the State,” or that she would, as a corporation, join one party, 
and so make it the most powerful in the State. The first 
idea we need not discuss, for it cannot have entered the Arch- 
bishop’s mind, and would, in any contingency whatever, be 
totally impracticable. A Church which formed the most 
powerful party in the State would be a Church ruling the State; 
and if the history of England teaches anything, it teaches that 
her people will not submit to such a domination. Their 
tendency has been to rule the Church even too absolutely ; and 
if they were called upon to subordinate all their political and 
secular aspirations to the maintenance or the destruction of 
the Establishment, they would unquestionably declare that 
the connection of Church and State was a burden too heavy 
to be borne. Even the fanatics of the Liberation Society 
refuse to go that length, and have repeatedly declared, during 
political crises, that the question of Establishment must for 
that election be considered open. The second idea is, how- 
ever, one which will attract a large section of the Clergy, and 
which will be hailed by a particular class—as it has already 
been hailed by some Tory papers—as most wise, and, in view 
of the General Election, most opportune. As the Spectator is, 
of Liberal journals, the one which most strongly supports 
the Church, and as we deem such a misinterpretation of the 
Archbishop’s view to be neither wise nor opportune, we think 
it expedient to state the reasons for that opinion. 

The Church of England, if as a corporation it joined either 
of the two great parties, would unquestionably join the Con- 
servatives. Her Bishops, as a rule, show that tendency in the 
House of Lords; a majority of her Clergy, especially in the 
old Evangelical party, are strongly upon that side, and 
ail her presbyters remember that her enemies, with 
scarcely an exception, are upon the other. We can 
scarcely remember a Tory candidate—though there may 
have been a High Church exception here and there—who 
was not decidedly in favour of the Establishment; while 
Liberal candidates, though far less unanimous than their 
rivals say, are at all events divided, and even when deeply 





penetrated with Church feeling, hold as a condition precedent, 
that while the Christian Church is above popular opinion, 
every Establishment requires as its justification the favour or 
acquiescence of a majority of the people. It is hardly in 
human nature, therefore, that the Church as a corporation 
should not be Conservative; and, if it were to make of itself 
a party, it is that party it would join. The effect of 
such a course of action, when once fully recognised, would be, 
first to dishearten that rapidly increasing body, who are at 
once Liberals and friends of the Establishment, and who 
would thenceforward owe a divided allegiance; secondly, to 
make of the whole body of Nonconformist ministers, Noncon- 
formist deacons, and Nonconformist chapel-goers missionaries 
of Disestablishment, foaming with a fury at once religious and 
political; and, thirdly, to convince the whole body of the new 
voters that the Establishment, about which they are still 
doubtful, was, at all events, anti-Liberal. Could any attitude 
be more inopportune than that? Scarcely any one doubts 
that the new electors will be Liberal, or that they are still 
uncertain as to their wishes about the Church; yet that is to 
be the moment selected for telling them, in all the pulpits of 
the country, that if they are Liberals they cannot be true 
Churchmen. We are not of those who believe that the 
new electors will, if unmoved by any special provocation, 
declare themselves at once and finally hostile to Establish- 
ments. That may happen in special districts where the war 
between the denominations has been accidentally bitter; but 
over all England we agree with the Archbishop that the 
multitude hag grown more friendly to the Church, that 
in the great cities especially she has deserved well of the 
people, and that consequently the people will protect her, 
at least by their continued acquiescence in her existence. 
It is inconceivable to us, for example, that East London 
should be full of rancour against a Church which so 
visibly devotes itself to its secular as well as spiritual 
welfare. But we do not believe that this attachment is strong 
enough to stand the frightful strain to which it would be sub- 
jected if the Church became a party, and especially a Con- 
servative Party, in the State. Scarcely any institution, not 
even the Throne, could bear that, as we may all see from the 
example of the House of Lords. It is but a few years since a 
great agitation against the Lords entirely failed, and since 
Liberals as strong as ourselves were convinced that the people 
still admired the ornamental parts of the Constitution ; 
but since then the electors have perceived that the Houso 
is not a legislative House at all, but only a great instru- 
ment of the Tory Party, and it is now so weak, that the 
first Premier who demands its abolition will find a mass vote 
recorded in his favour. The Church is much stronger than the 
Lords ; but it is not strong enough to join a political party, and 
thereby rouse against it not only the feeling that it is anti- 
popular, but that it is anti-popular from motives which are 
in their essence secular, and, therefore, entitled to no more 
deference than those of any secular combination. 

The true policy for the Church of England at this election 
is to do what she, of late years, has always done,—to leave her 
individual members free to vote and speak as their convictions 
may dictate, to advise most strongly that Liberals should leave 
the Establishment as hitherto an open question, and to pursue 
her new course of devoting herself to the elevation of the masses. 
Their acquiescence is almost as beneficial to her as their sup- 
port; and if she pursues that course, their acquiescence in her 
position is almost a certainty. Men will not, except under 
strong provocation, destroy, or limit, or fetter an agency which 
they see works first of all for their benefit, Look at what has 
been accomplished already in the great cities, They are still, 
as the clergy sorrowfully report, filled with a population of 
workmen almost Pagan in their neglect of Christian forms, 
indifferent to any religious teaching, and rather holding by an 
ill-defined code of morals than by any dogmatic creed whatever. 
But the old hostility to the Church has gone out of them. Those 
who never go to Church understand perfectly well that the 
Church is in some way on their side, that its ministers are 
devoting themselves to their class, and that if all parsons dis- 
appeared they would be so much the poorer in influential 
friends. Except when some unwise vicar satisfies his con- 
science and calumniates his judgment by obstinacy about a 
burial-service, popular demonstrations against the Church are 
unknown, and a clergyman who was “ called after” as a black 
slug—a demonstration we have repeatedly seen—would be more 
amazed and amused than hurt at his assailants’ choice of terms. 
He has probably never heard the words in his life, and has to 
read old records before he can believe that in the great cities, 
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not fifty years ago, there were quarters where clerical costume 
called down nothing but vituperation. The change is not 
perfected yet, but it advances every year; and if the Church 
will but give itself another generation during which to work 
on steadily without forming itself into a party of any kind, but 
only deprecating the formation of any party against it, it will be 
safe for a century, or, at all events, until some fresh wave of 
religious enthusiasm takes the possible form of dislike to any 
fetter from the State. Time is steadily acting for the Church, 
as it is steadily dissipating ignorance, and time can be 
gained, in this election at all events, without any effort to 
make of Establishment the governing test for voters. We 
may be sure that Disestablishment will not be so made. The 
new electors are intent upon more immediate needs than the 
abolition of the most active schoolmaster and philanthropist 
in the parish, and have sense enough to see that to proclaim 
Mr. Gladstone a heaven-sent leader, and the Anglican Church 
an injurious institution, is a little too absurd. When Dis- 
establishment is put forward as a test question, the Church 
may review her forces, though even then she will do best to 
trust her friends upon both sides; but until that time her 
policy is to increase, but not to count them. 


THE MARCH OF THE WHITE MAN. 


MONG the little-noticed but most important facts in the 
history of the world is the enormous recent increase in 

the number of white men in it, It is barely two centuries 
(1683) since those races, though even then the most energetic 
of mankind, formed but a small fraction in the total of 
humanity—probably 10 per cent. of the whole—and were 
by no means certain that they could defend themselves against 
the remainder. The stream of Asiatic conquest had not 
stopped, for the Turks were at the gates of Vienna; an African 
fleet was dominant in the Mediterranean ; Asia knew nothing 
of the whites except in one or two tolerated settlements on 
the coast fringe of India; Africa belonged exclusively to 
Africans ; and though the whites had mastered South America, 
where, read in the light of subsequent history, their con- 
quests were incredibly rapid, most part of North America 
still felt Indian wars to be terrible and even formidable 
events. Even a hundred years later the white people, though 
under the operation of the still unexplained law which at one 
time fosters and at another time restricts the growth of a 
people they were increasing slowly, were still only a hundred 
and fifty millions, or probably a seventh of the population of 
the globe. They had, indeed, annexed the two Americas and 
Northern Asia, thus quintupling the area of their estate upon 
the planet, and probably multiplying their fixed wealth by at 
least twentyfold—a country being always the largest item in 
the wealth of any race or nation—but they had only begun 
to settle in the Western Continent ; they had but commenced to 
conquer in Southern Asia; they had visited, but not occupied, 
Australia; and in Eastern Europe and Western Asia 
they were only slaves to an Asiatic horde. The century, how- 
ever, ending 1884, has been marked by an advance so rapid 
and so unbroken as to be scarcely credible, and to present 
one of the most startling facts in history. The white races in 
and out of Europe, under the influence of some still mysterious 
call upon their energies, have multiplied nearly threefold, and 
are to-day, as Mr. R. Giffen has shown in his recent address to 
the Statistical Society, 420 millions. As there is no evidence of 
any corresponding increase in the dark races, and as, indeed, 
such increase has been, outside India, nearly impossible, the white 
men are now, by the best calculations, one-third of the entire 
population of the world, instead of being, as they were only two 
centuries ago, a little more than 10 per cent. They have, 
moreover, if anything, increased in physical strength, and have 
so developed in brain, and consequent power of organisation, 
that it may be doubted if the whole remainder of mankind, 
even if all were reduced to equal weapons, could seriously 
injure the white third, which again, if it chose to act together 
and employ without pity the weapons its intelligence has 
enabled it to construct, could in a few years reduce the 
remainder of the world to an uninhabited desert. Except in 
the South Pacific, where, by one means or another, they 
kill out the darker men, the white races show no tendency of 
that kind—though we take it in the dawn of history they 
exterminated pretty freely, especially in India—but they do 
show a strong disposition to take possession of the whole earth, 
and govern it as they please. The Chinese are the only 
great .race remaining which can be said to be truly 


or less directly exercised, of the energetic white men, who 
pour in increasing streams over the remainder of the 
earth’s surface. They, indeed, alone traverse the ocean, 
The Chinese keep a few ships; and a few small vessels 
manned by dark sailors, mostly pirates or slavers, or 
pilgrim carriers, still hang about the coasts of Southern 
Asia or Eastern Africa; but the fighting navies of the 
world, and its great transport ships, and its mercantile 
marine, are all alike white. No dark race could bom- 
bard a white harbour, or transport an army across a 
hundred miles of sea in the face of a prohibition from white 
men,—who now exclusively occupy Europe, except the corner 
on which Constantinople stands; who occupy two-thirds of 
North America, and dominate over North and South 
America down to Patagonia; who have taken possession 
of Australia and New Zealand, and most of the larger 
isles of the South Pacific; who claim, if they do not 
possess, the whole of Northern Asia, from the Ural to 
the Yellow Sea, and who dominate the whole of India, 
Indo-China, and the Delta of the Nile. They have 
lately taken to conquering Africa, and are entering it at a 
hundred points at once; seizing, almost silently, certainly without 
serious effort, huge slices like French Africa, South Africa, 
Madagascar, the vast Valley of the Niger, and the still more 
extensive region drained by the system of rivers called the 
Congo. Nor is there much reason to believe that the process 
will soon be checked, for the white men are urged forward 
by an irresistible spur over which they have no control. 
The increase of the yellow race, which must once have 
been so incredibly fast, has stopped, and that of the dark 
races of India, which for a century has been amazing, is 
being checked by recurrent famines; but that of the white 
peoples goes on so fast that the transport of a huge army 
every year across the Atlantic makes no impression on their 
numbers, and at their present rate of increase they will in 
1984 be a thousand millions, or much more than half of 
then existing mankind. The Chinese have recently shown some 
resisting power; the English have apparently—it may prove 
only apparently—halted, indecisive, in their march up the 
Valley of the Nile; but the general movement sweeps ever 
forward, and within the century it seems more than pro- 
bable that every corner of the earth will be ruled by white 
men, and that the “ audax Iapeti genus,” as Horace perceived 
them to be, will be the only independent race within the 
planet, which their tireless enterprise will then have rendered 
quite visible and very small. Not even internal war arrests 
the rush, still less human volition. Because Germans and 
Frenchmen fought, France is in Tonquin, Tunis, and Mada- 
gascar ; and in spite of Mr. Gladstone, Englishmen are reaching 
the Zambesi, are encamped in Egypt, have gained full footing 
in Borneo, are legally reigning on the Niger, and are looking 
with greedy eyes on all the remaining lands of the South 
Pacific. It is difficult to read such a record without feeling 
that the quarrels of old Europe, of which we make so much, 
are not rather petty affairs, or withcut doubting whether 
after all Prince Bismarck does very greatly affect the fortunes 
of the human race. The ultimate law-giver, who scatters the 
nations, and who has taken off the ban of sterility from the 
Aryan to inflict it on the Turanian, seems to be stronger than 
he. 

The world is the heritage of the white man,—that is the 
first lesson of Mr. Giffen’s figures ; but there is another, also, 
which Englishmen will do well to think over patiently, and, 
if they can, without hatred in their hearts. They have no 
right to anger with the visible will of God. If Mr. Giffen’s 
figures are correct—and, subject to some arrest of existing 
law, they must be as correct as if they were merely unapplied 
calculations—there is but one race on earth with whom it 
behoves the Teuton in all his branches to keep friends, This 
supremacy of the white man will in the end—and, recollect, 
children may be born to-day who will see the end, and then 
be younger than Sir Moses Montefiore—be the joint supremacy 
of the Teuton and the Slay. In 1984, when the world con- 
tains a thousand millions of white faces, six hundred 
millions of these will be English and Germans, and 
three hundred millions will be Slav. There will prac- 
tically be no other white races, the French not increasing, 
the Spaniards increasing slowly —if, indeed, as in Mexico, they 
do not rather suffer absorption into a dark people ; the Scandi- 
navian having stopped absolutely ; and the Irishman, true to 
his destiny, helping only to swell the power of the race he 
professes to detest. If the Teuton and the Slav can keep 





independent and free from the predominating influence, more 


friends, the world is theirs; and if not, there will be the most 
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terrible struggle recorded in history since the white barbarians 
fought the white Romans and their darker allies. We are not 
sure that an agreement is possible until a great fight has taken 
place, for Slav and Teuton seem unwilling to comprehend 
each other, though there is not between them the internecine 
hatred sometimes observed in history; but if their statesmen 
could arrange terms on which the conflict could be per- 
manently avoided, a huge mass of misery might be saved to 
our immediate descendants. To avoid the quarrel will be 
difficult, for the Slay is just now strangled ; and to reach the 
open water, and so take his natural part in the greater move- 
ment of mankind, he must pitch himself on somebody, be it on 
Turkey, or England, or China; but the means of avoidance are 
worth the study and patience of years. Mankind is not very 
likely to be happy when all is done, for in all this movement is 
no cure for sin, or pain, or poverty; anxiety increases as fast 
as intelligence, and sympathy—which means suffering—faster 
than strength ; but one grand condition of even moderate well- 
being is that Slav and Teuton should learn how to live 
together in peace. If not, the Teuton may some day—in less 
than a century—find that every third white man is a foe, and 
that the third man has the power of ranging behind him the 
darker races of mankind. The Teuton has the art of 
dominance ; but the Slav has gained a strong hold wherever 
he has ruled, and can do at least one thing we cannot,—he 
ean conquer the Turanian without rousing his unquenchable 
hate. Now, the Turanian is the only race not white which 
should in 1:)84 be strong. 


LORD SALISBURY IN EGYPT. 

YE hardly understand the excessive bitterness which 
W some Liberal politicians, as well as journalists, are 
exhibiting against the Ministry, They were admitted to 
power by the majority for reasons which seemed to them 
good and sufficient, and which were good and sufficient ; and 
they ought, until they commit some error, to be allowed to 
exercise that power. That does not mean that they should 
have “a free hand” to enter into any engagements they please, 
or to undertake rash enterprises; but it does mean that they 
should be allowed some freedom, and should not be treated as 
mere clerks,—to be scolded whenever they presume to think 
for themselves, even upon matters of detail, and watched 
as if it were certain that they would bolt with the till. 
The Tory Ministry must, in the interest of English 
progress, be crushed at the elections; and it must be 
prevented from doing acts objectionable to all Liberals and 
not to be recalled; but it was not placed in power to abstain 
from giving any orders whatever, and if it gives any, it must 
perforce give those which it approves. In the instance of 
Egypt, for example, the criticism of the moment is quite un- 
reasonable. Lord Salisbury, as Foreign Secretary, is sending 
Sir H. Drummond Wolff to see and report on the condition of 
things in Cairo, and that selection is summarily condemned. 
He is also suspected of a desire to remove Khedive Tewfik, 
and is therefore denounced for that design in advance in terms 
which would hardly be too severe if he had ordered that feeble 
personage to be beheaded. 

We cannot concur in these criticisms. Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff is an extremely offensive politician with a bitter tongue, 
and, when carried away by that tongue, no judgment. At 
least, we cannot imagine how a man possessed of a sound 
judgment could, when just appointed to an important foreign 
mission, deliver the wild diatribe against Russia with which 
Sir H. D. Wolff entertained the electors of Woodstock. To 
annoy a great Power without reason is not the way to gain 
the vote of that Power in Egyptian affairs, and Lord Salisbury 
must have winced when he read the speech of his nominee. 
Moreover, Sir H. D, Wolff has for years been a director of 
the Egyptian Bank, and may, like every European so placed, 
exaggerate in his own mind the claim of the creditors 
of Egypt to treat that unhappy dependency as a mere 
estate. Those are reasons against the selection, and the 
second is a strong one; but, on the other hand, Sir H. D. 
Wolff is not a worse politician than Lord Salisbury, who 
1g to govern him, and a decidedly better one than Lord 
Randolph Churchill, who is to support him. He is no more on 
the side of the Bondholders than Mr. Goschen in his Report 
showed himself to be; and he managed a similar affair in 
Roumelia very well indeed. He there helped to rescue a pro- 
vince from the Turk without separating it from Turkey, which 
was delicate and difficult work, closely akin to the work wanted 
now. That he abused the Khedive may be unfortunate ; but the 





Khedive is always being abused, and Sir H. D. Wolff’s abuse was 
not of the unforgiveable kind. No Oriental Prince cares one 
straw for being suspected of unscrupulous finesse, even if that 
finesse has resulted in a massacre of infidels. If his subjects 
do not hear of it, he cares nothing for the charge ; and if they 
do hear of it and believe it, they will think him a better 
Mussulman and a cleverer man than they do now. The 
Khedive, we may be sure, will receive Sir H. D. Wolff just 
like anybody else sent to him on a mission; that is, he will 
consider him an agent for whom his master is responsible. 
In any case, Lord Salisbury knows the state of affairs; and if 
knowing it, he is not to be allowed to choose even an agent 
to make inquiries, he had better be sent away. He certainly 
will do no good in fetters of that kind. 

But then, it is said, Lord Salisbury intends, if he can, to 
remove Tewfik, and that is shocking. Why is it shocking ? 
It is argued that we are pledged to Tewfik personally, and, if 
so, of course his removal must be forbidden; but a pledge 
so imprudent is certainly not usual in British diplomacy, and 
even if it exists, cannot extend to an inquiry whether Tewfik 
cares to remain. If he would like to depart, his departure 
would unquestionably be a gain. Of all the evils we 
have had to contend with in Egypt, the inability of the 
Khedive to administer his country by just and reasonable 
methods has been the greatest. His unpopularity may 
be due to his friendship for us; but his inefficiency is 
not due to his unpopularity, but to his inability to make 
himself feared. He was required to govern on European prin- 
ciples, but he was not required to adopt European methods ; 
and if he had flogged every peculator, hung every unjust 
judge, and shot down Arabi when he mutinied, nobody 
would have interfered with him. Sir A. Colvin, indeed, 
recommended the last measure, and the Khedive had not 
the resolution to adopt it. There are a dozen Mussulman 
nobles in the world, and certainly half-a-dozen in India, who in 
Tewfik’s position would have made of the British occupation 
a source of strength, and would have employed a period during 
which insurrection was physically impossible to place the whole 
Administration upon a sound basis. Tewfik has not only not 
done this, but has so governed that the hatred borne towards 
him is a serious embarrassment to any evacuation of the 
country. He has virtues, one of which is a power of 
self-suppression, and another passive courage; but he is 
essentially an Egyptian fellah, and if we withdrew, would 
either be killed at once, or so governed by the Pashas that 
Egypt would be a den of cruelties. That the problem, owing 
partly to its permanent conditions, partly to the immorality 
of Europe—which protects a financial Ring in skinning the 
people—and partly to radical mistakes in our own policy, is 
now nearly insoluble, we grant ; but perhaps the solution of all 
others most moderate and feasible is the retirement of Tewfik, 
the substitution of his son as Khedive, and the government of 
the Valley during the minority by a heavy-handed Regent, 
who ougit to be an Englishman, but might be a picked 
Mussulman administrator like the Pasha whom Lord 
Dufferin chose for Syria. Such a man could, with the help 
of an English financier, re-establish order, organise a frontier 
force, and pay the bondholders, England guaranteeing a 
minimum rate of three per cent. during the minority. That, 
which in outline is the scheme attributed by the Press to Lord 
Salisbury—truly or falsely we do not know—may not be the 
best one, and is certainly not the one we should desire, 
—we maintaining still that we should offer Europe the 
alternatives of a ten years’ surrender of the country 
to English guardianship, or immediate evacuation—but 
it is not so unreasonable that Lord Salisbury on a 
mere rumour of it should be summarily condemned. 
What do his critics expect a Tory Minister to do in Egypt ‘ 
Precisely what a Liberal one did? That is surely asking 
Lord Salisbury to do exactly what he condemned his prede- 
cessors for doing, and, in fact, asking him, from his point of 
view, to be base as well as submissive. We have never 
been able to support the Liberal policy in Egypt, 
though it was based upon a noble idea; but there is one 
policy which would be at once more immoral and more 
inefficient than theirs, and that is their policy without its 
inspiring idea, and carried out by unwilling agenis in the 
teeth of their strongest convictions. We have not the slightest 
confidence in Lord Salisbury’s ability to settle the Egyptian 
question ; but he is bound to try, and Liberals are bound either 
to remove him or let him try in his own way. Otherwise, 
their alternative is to propose a vote of “ No Confidence,” and 
send him away. 
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SMALL FARMS. 


HETHER the Small Farm and Labourers’ Land Asso- 
ciation is destined to succeed in its main object or 
not, it has already scored one victory. In spite of predictions 
so ominous and so likely to work their own fulfilment as those 
of Mr. Chamberlain, it has shown that if there be still differ- 
ences of opinion upon the wisdom of diffusing ownership in 
land, these differences do not run upon party lines. At the 
Mansion-House meeting on Tuesday, the Lord Mayor was in 
the chair, and among those who were present, or wrote wishing 
that they could be present, were Lord Carnarvon, Lord 
Pembroke, Lord Folkestone, Sir Robert Loyd-Lindsay, Mr. 
Read, and Mr. Pell. Good Conservative names these,—if good 
Conservative names there be anywhere. But by the side of 
these we read of Lord Ripon, Lord Rosebery, Mr. George 
Russell, Mr. Bryce, and Mr. Burt. Good Liberal names these, 
— if good Liberal names there be anywhere. When those 
who bear them are united in the active pursuit of a common 
end, we may at least be sure that this end is not political. 

It was natural, however, when the two principal speakers 
were Mr. George Russell and Sir Robert Loyd-Lindsay, that 
they should approach the subject from different points. Mr. 
Russell dwelt most upon the causes which produce the demand 
for land, Sir Robert Loyd-Lindsay upon the causes which 
produce the supply of it. Both speakers are anxious that land 
should be sold by those who are at present owners, and bought 
by those who are at present labourers. Indeed, it is the co- 
existence of these two desires that gives the Small Farm and 
Labourers’ Land Association whatever chances it has. For 
once there is not only those who want to get land, but those 
who want to get rid of it. Sir Robert Loyd-Lindsay can tell 
us how this latter class has come into being. Thousands of 
acres in almost every county are “tumbling down to grass.” 
Those who are familiar with Western England may be dis- 
posed to think this no such terrible change. They will remember 
pleasant journeys through mile after mile of rich grazing- 
land, with the universal green only broken by the frequent 
cattle. But tumbling down to grass is not at all the 
game thing as being laid down in permanent pasture. 
The grass is not of the right sort, and it does not come 
in the right way. Nature is an excellent hand at 
draping the land with vegetation ; but when left alone she is 
principally concerned with covering it in the shortest possible 
time. ‘No proper grass-seeds are sown ; thistles, docks, and 
couch-grass establish themselves where previously corn, and 
turnips, and clover were cultivated.” With such changes as 
these going on round them, it is not wonderful that land- 
owners should be willing to sell. They cannot let their 
farms, they cannot in many cases cultivate them. Every 
quarter-day sees some tenant giving up his land to a landlord 
who is possibly unable to make any profitable use of it. But 
willingness to sell does not as of old bring immediate buyers. 
So long as the owner can sell but to farmers or to other 
owners he is not likely to strike a bargain. The farmers are 
penniless or disgusted with the recurrent ill-luck of the last 
seven years. They cannot grow corn to a profit, and they do 
not yet see their way to growing much else. Owners, on the 
other hand, are in the same position as the would-be vendor. 
They are competitors in the same market ; they want to sell 
land, not to buy it. 

The only chance of getting rid of the land, therefore, is to 
find a new class of purchasers, and Mr. George Russell is able 
to suggest a direction in which this new class may hopefully 
be looked for. About twenty-five years ago, he says, some 
thirty-five labourers near the New Forest had a chance of 
buying land. Some of them bought as much as ten acres, 
some less than five. But the majority bought five acres, and 
upon this quantity they were able to “ maintain themselves 
in all the essential conditions of a decent, honest, wholesome, 
happy life.” The soil was poor, but by degrees they improved 
it. They could not grow corn or plant orchards; but they 
grew vegetables and small fruit, especially strawberries, and 
owned cows. The market-town was ten or twelve miles away, 
and if each man had carried his own produce to market he 
would have had to take time which could be more profitably 
employed in raising more produce. Consequently, they arranged 
to sell as though they were partners in a single farm. In 
this way there was no waste of time or labour. The carts went 
full to the town, and they returned full, for they brought 
back the manure which was wanted for cultivation. This is 
an interesting picture, and if replicas of it could be set up all 
over England, they would greatly help to get over the present 








difficulty. Nor would the labourers be simply coming to the 
aid of the landowners. They would be coming just as much 
to their own aid. The agricultural depression has arrested 
the upward movement of agricultural wages. Since the days 
when Canon Girdlestone first preached migration to the 
northern counties, and Mr. Arch founded the Labourers’ 
Union, they have greatly risen; but this year we hear once 
more of lower wages, and, what is worse, of no wages at all, 
Agricultural labourers can find no employment. “ Tumbling 
down to grass” can be done without the aid of man, 
Thistles, docks, and couch-grass stand in no need of 
cultivation ; they look after themselves, while the labourer 
stands idle. It is as much to their interest, therefore, 
as to that of the landowners, that the present state of 
things should come to an end; and if it be true that land 
can be worked at a profit by a man who owns just so much 
of it as he can cultivate himself, when it cannot be worked at 
a profit by a man who has more than he can cultivate himself 
and has to pay rent for it, a way suggests itself in which it 
may be brought to an end. Here comes in the use of the 
Small Farm and Labourers’ Land Association. In transactions 
between landowners and labourers there is especial need of a 
middleman. He is wanted by the owners because their object 
is to sell them land they want to part with straight off, 
and when the buyers are many, this is not easily arranged. 
He is wanted by the labourers because they have not the 
means of paying the purchase-money all at once, and the 
way in which it is most convenient for them to get over 
this difficulty is not the way which ordinarily suits the seller. 
The new Association comes forward to fill the gap. It proposes 
to buy land from the present owners, and then to sell it in 
small quantities, as opportunity offers, to labourers. It pro- 
poses to make it easy for the labourers to pay for what they 
buy without going to the money-lender and burdening them- 
selves at starting with a load of debt. 

Will the experiment succeed ? That is a point upon which it 
is impossible to have an opinion. The conditions of success, 
indeed, seem to exist ; but they have to be brought together 
afresh in each instance, and it remains to be seen how far the 
new Company will contrive to do this. They will have to 
consider the character of the land they buy, the price they 
have to pay for it, and the value as labourers of the men 
to whom they sell it. If the soil is such as lends itself to 
spade labour, if the price paid for it is moderate, and if the 
new owners are intelligent and hard-working, there is good 
ground for believing that peasant prcprietorships may be 
multiplied with advantage alike to the labourers and the public. 
If, by the fault or the misfortune of the Association, all these 
conditions are not forthcoming, neither the labourers nor the 
public will be any the better for their multiplication. But 
whatever be the issue of the experiment, it is exceedingly 
desirable that it should be tried, and tried by this particular 
machinery, since if it be not, it will certainly be tried by some 
other machinery, and this other machinery will be the com- 
munity in some form. It is far better that the kind of 
experience which only a .bond fide effort to create a peasant 
proprietary can possibly give us, should be gained in the first 
instance at the cost of private benevolence, and not at that of 
the national or local exchequer. 





THE PROSPECTS OF THE CROPS. 


HE climatic vicissitudes of the cereal year up to the 
present time have been of so extraordinary a character, 

that the most careful observers are chary of expressing an 
opinion as to the probable produce of crops presenting a 
generally promising appearance in nearly all parts of the 
United Kingdom. Both the condition of the land and the 
weather were in the highest degree propitious for the planting 
of autumn-sown crops; and as the temperature was high down 
to Christmas, wheat, vetches, rye, and winter beans all came 
up thickly and grew vigorously. After Christmas there 
was a remarkable difference between the temperature in 
England and Ireland and that prevailing in Scotland; 
for, whereas in the two countries first named, the rest 
of the winter was unusually mild, in Scotland it was very 
severe, the land—at any rate in the northern counties—having 
been frozen and covered with snow for six weeks, up to the 
end of January. But as in all Scotland there is less wheat 
grown than in a single English county of average size, and a 
very small acreage of the other autumn-sown crops, that 
division of the kingdom does not count for much in a con- 
sideration of the effects of the winter upon the aggregate 
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produce of the kingdom. Leaving Scotland for the present 
out of account, then, we may point out that the winter was 
unusually dry as well as mild, so that there was nothing to pre- 
yent the healthy and gradual development of the crops, which 
accordingly made strong root-growth, and showed no tendency to 
run up into superfluous flag, as they would have done in a wet 
and mild season. The few slight frosts that occurred during the 
winter proper were useful, too, in checking any unseasonable 
advance in vegetation. Under such circumstances, it was 
only natural that wheat should be in splendid condition when 
spring began. March and April, with the exception of a few 
warm days in the latter month, were so bleak that extremely 
little progress was made by any of the cultivated crops and 
by grass on the pastures. The weather was generally dry, 
however, and the land, in spite of the lack of sharp 
frosts, worked remarkably well, so that spring sowing was 
done in good time and in excellent style. Spring crops had a 
very cold welcome on emerging from the seed-beds; but so 
long as the soil remained dry, they, in common with wheat, 
endured the bitter east and north-east winds, and occasional 
night frosts, with apparent impunity, except that they were 
kept from their normal progress towards development. But 
at the end of April, and in the beginning of May, a heavy 
downfall of rain occurred, followed by the most severe weather 
and the sharpest frosts of the whole cereal year. A con- 
junction of wetness and frost is always palpably injurious to 
vegetation, and at last the cereals showed signs of suffering 
by turning very generally from a healthy green colour to a 
sickly yellow. Until quite the end of May, which was the 
most wintry month of the season, there was no chance of 
recovery ; but in the last week in the month, and for a short 
period in June, warm weather, with occasional showers, pre- 
vailed, and all kinds of vegetation advanced with unusual 
rapidity. Unfortunately, the weather for somewhat more than 
the latter half of June was generally cold for the time of 
year, while extraordinary fluctuations of temperature have been 
more dangerous than continuous coldness would have been. The 
frosts that have occurred on several nights during the month 
have not been severe enough to injure the ordinary crops of 
the farm to an appreciable extent; but, with the east and 
north-east winds, they have prevented the full recovery of 
healthy colour and the rapid development that would have 
occurred under the influence of genial weather. 

Considering the climatic history of the season, as briefly 
sketched in the preceding statements, it would be surprising 
to see the generally promising appearance of the crops, if we 
failed to bear in mind two very important circumstances. The 
first is that all crops, as a rule, were particularly well sown ; and 
the second is that the land has never suffered from excess of 
wetness throughout the season, the heaviest rainfall having 
been quickly absorbed by the dry subsoil. The backwardness 
of the crops is, of course, a distinct disadvantage, as there is 
less time than usual during what should be the best part of 
the year for the complete development of grain, and a late 
harvest is seldom a prolific one. Reports from nearly every 
county in England state that harvest is likely to be 
about a fortnight later than usual; and as wheat was 
not generally in ear, even in the South of England, till 
the third week of June, the calculation is no doubt 
correct. Apart from this, however, there is a wonderful 
unanimity in the favourable evidence as to the agricultural 
outlook contained in a large number of reports which have 
appeared during the last fortnight. The yellowness of the 
cereals is more or less complained of in most instances, though 
less generally in relation to the late than to the early districts. 
Wheat, barley, oats, and winter beans are certainly beyond 
average in promise, while spring beans are short but healthy, 
and peas are not up to the mark as a rule. Turning to the 
root crops, we find that mangolds nearly everywhere 
have planted well and are growing fairly, but that 
turnips have been generally attacked by the “fly,” 
and in many instances have had to be resown. Not a 
single unfavourable report of the potato crop has come under 
our notice, luxuriant growth being its chief characteristic for 
the second year in succession. The meadow-hay crop was very 
light in early districts, where it has been gathered in, but 
fairly abundant in the North and West of England; while 
clover and other fodder crops cut for hay are decidedly heavy. 
Thus, as far as present appearances go, the prospect of a good 
all-round harvest is very hopeful. A great deal, however, 
depends upon the weather of the present month. 

The important blooming time for wheat has now come for 
the bulk of the crop. In the early districts, the low 





temperature and blustering winds have been unfavourable 
to fructification, and warm, still weather, rather moist 
than dry, is greatly to be desired for the remainder 
of the period during which the most important of the 
cereals will be in blossom. The other cereals, still more 
backward than wheat, are greatly in need of hot, sunny 
weather,—as, indeed, are all kinds of vegetation. A season- 
able July would probably insure to us a more prolific harvest 
than any that has been gathered during the past ten years; 
but no one can tell the result of a continuance of such weather 
as we experienced during the latter half of June. 

In the hop-gardens there has been a bad attack of aphis, 
which, however, has partially subsided in some districts. The 
bine was remarkably luxuriant till the middle of June, but has 
suffered since from the cold winds and frosts. With hot, 
sunny weather, the hop crop may be a very abundant one; 
but there is time for a “ black blight” if a cold, damp period 
sets in. As to fruit of different kinds, the prospects are 
extremely variable. In Kent, great damage was done by the 
May frosts, while in more backward counties very slight injury 
was inflicted. The chances of a prolific produce of fruit, how- 
ever, have been growing less and less hopeful as the cold 
weather has been prolonged. 

In Scotland agricultural prospects are similar to those of 
England, except that the crops have been even more seriously 
kept back by wintry weather, and that the important turnip 
crop has generally planted well. From Ireland the latest 
advices are of a very sanguine character. The great potato 
crop there, as well as in Scotland and England, is in splendid 
condition. 

With respect to foreign countries, we cannot enter into 
detail. In France harvest prospects are moderately good, 
though not equal to those of last year. Italy is gathering in 
prolific crops. In Germany and Holland the outlook is cheering, 
except for the important rye crop, which is to a great extent 
a failure. A rather poor harvest is expected in Austria- 
Hungary ; and from the Danubian Provinces and South Russia 
reports are more or less disquieting. Taking Europe as a 
whole into consideration, it is almost certain that the harvest 
will be much less fruitful than that of 1884. Glancing at 
the other side of the Atlantic, we find that the winter wheat 
crop of the United States is one of the worst grown for many 
years, great injury having been done to it by a severe winter. 
Various estimates put the probable winter and spring wheat 
produce together at from 145,000,000 to 240,000,000 bushels 
less than last year’s very prolific crop. The deficiency 
expected by the Washington Department of Agriculture 
is 153,000,000 bushels as compared with the crop of 1884, 
and 61,000,000 bushels as compared with the crop of 1883. 
There is so much wheat in the world at the present time 
that these estimates have only very slightly affected market 
prices; but as the harvests already gathered in India and 
Australasia are only about up to average altogether, such a 
glut of wheat as there was last year cannot be reproduced. 
Then, as the price of wheat governs the prices of other kinds 
of grain, if the farmers of the United Kingdom should be 
fortunate enough to reap an abundant harvest, they will in all 
probability obtain more remunerative returns than they received 
from the moderately good crops of last season, sold at ruinously 
low prices. 





RAILWAYS AND TRADERS. 


{INCE the days of the great ship-money case the Law 
Courts have not seldom by their decisions been the cause 

of revolution. But seldom in a quiet way have they been the 
cause of a greater change in the position of affairs than in the 
railway case decided by the Queen’s Bench Division on Tues- 
day last. It is not too much to say that the case of “ Hall v. 
the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway Company” 
will effect a revolution in the railway world. Last year Mr. 
Chamberlain, the President of the Board of Trade, introduced 
a Railway Regulation Acts Amendment Bill, proposing 
extensive additions to the power of the Railway Commis- 
sioners, and embodying provisions which would have effected 
a complete revision of Railway Companies’ charges. The Bill 
was wrecked, not, as might have been anticipated, by the 
Railway Companies, against whom the Bill might be 
supposed to have been aimed, in the interests of the 
community, but by that very section of the community 
in whose interests and at whose demand it was more 
especially introduced,—the traders in heavy goods who 
use the railways most. The cause of wreck was the clauses 
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which dealt with the question of terminal charges, the most 
vexed question of railway politics. There have been, as all the 
world knows, most grievous complaints made against the rail- 
ways for excessive charges as regards the ordinary conveyance 
of goods from one station to another, and for preferential 
charges given to the long-distance,—that is, the foreign 
traffic,—as opposed to the short-distance,—that is, the home 
traffic. But of all the complaints of extortion made against 
the Companies, none have been so loud, nor seemingly so well 
founded, as those relating to terminal charges. Those charges 
mean charges in addition to the ordinary charge for carriage 
from, say, Winchester to Nine Elms, made for such services as 
giving the trader station or siding accommodation for the 
trucks whereon his goods were loaded, for weighing the 
goods and labelling them, and the sending word to the con- 
signee of the arrival of the goods, and so forth. In the old 
Railway Acts it was contemplated that the trader would 
do all these things himself. But in process of time 
it was found far more convenient that the Company 
should do them for him. Most of the Companies’ private Acts, 
therefore, contain provisions enabling them to make additional 
charges for these terminal services, ** over and above the ordi- 
nary services incidental to the business of a carrier.” The battle 
has raged fiercely as to what services are “incidental to the 
business of a carrier.” A distinction has grown up between 
various classes of these services. Some of them now known as 
“handling” charges, loading, unloading, collection, and 
delivery, are generally expressly named as matters of extra 
charge ; and in the Act of 1873, which created the Railway 
Commission, are specifically named as matters which, in case 
of dispute, are to be decided by the Commissioners, whose 
decision “shall be binding on all Courts and in all legal pro- 
ceedings whatever.” Many such cases have been decided by 
the Commissioners. Incidentally, they have had to decide 
whether such matters as “clerkage,” and the provision of 
stations, sidings, warehouses, cranes, and other fixed plant, were 
or were not extras, and to be charged as such, or merely inci- 
dental to the ordinary business of carriers. These latter 
are termed “station” charges. The contention of the 
traders and the current of the decisions of the Com- 
missioners have always been that these matters were 
necessary incidents of the Railway Company’s business as 
carriers. The Companies have always contended that their 
sole duty as carriers was to pull a certain number of trucks 
carrying a certain weight for a certain number of miles. It was 
generally supposed that the question had been practically 
settled in favour of the traders. The Select Committee 
on Railway Rates in 1882 caused great wrath by recom- 
mending that these “station” charges should be legally 
recognised by a general Act and entered on the rate-books “ so 
that it be open to anybody to challenge them before the Rail- 
way Commissioners,” z.e.,in amount. Mr. Chamberlain pro- 
voked even greater wrath by embodying this recommendation 
in his Bill, and was almost talked of as a Judas to the cause 
of the traders for doing so. It is true that he was also attacked 
for the very same provisions by the Railway Companies, 
because he wanted to make it a condition to the right 
to charge these “station terminals” that the whole rate- 
book of the Company wishing to charge them should be 
revised. How necessary such a revision is he made clear by 
citing the case of the North-Western Railway, whose rates 
were contained in 128 Acts of Parliament, and comprised 
2,300 articles. This was not enough to satisfy the traders, 
who thought that they were safe in their legal decisions against 
the Companies, and would make no concession to the enemy. 
So they wrecked the Bill. Deeply now must they regret 
having done so. It was commonly supposed that the Com- 
missioners’ decisions on this point were final, and not subject 
to review. But the Brighton Company induced the Commis- 
sioners to state a case under the general clause in the Act. 
The result has been not only a review, but a reversal of the 
whole body of decisions. The Queen’s Bench Division have 
decided that the ‘station ” services are extra services, beyond 
the business of a carrier, and that they may therefore be 
charged for as extras. It is still open to question whether 
an appeal will alter this decision. But it would be far 
better for all concerned if the traders were to acquiesce in 
what, after all, seems common-sense. Their best course would 
be to give up their furious opposition to Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill. 
The new Attorney-General is a man with the widest experience 
of any one living in railway cases. Here is an opportunity for 
the Government to do a good piece of work. Let them entrust 





the common consent of all parties carry it through Parliament, 
The Bill would settle many vexatious and ruinously expensive 
questions. It would benefit the public and the trader 
enormously by the extended power it confers on the Railway 
Commissioners ; while as for the Railway Companies, they may 
expect far less favour at the hands of a Parliament which, 
whatever its political colour, will certainly be less under the 
dominion of Railway Directors. 








COUNTY SOCIETY. 

HEN chatting, a fortnight since, about the position of 
country bankers in modern English society, the writer 

was tempted to ask himself whether the Democratic wave which 
is now passing over us would have any visible effect upon the 
structure of what is called “ County Society.” Will it con- 
spicuously raise or lower any class? Suppose, for instance, 
that the schemes for the reform of local self-government prove 
unexpectedly sweeping, and are completely successful, and that 
the administration of the counties is thereby revolutionised in 
favour of mere ability as against “ position ;” will that make any 
change in rural society, or alter in any perceptible degree the 
“standing ’’ of those who now lead or follow in it? Will the great 
squire, who now thinks himself, and is thought, the “ first man ” 
in his district, be less than first ; or will the able country attorney, 
who will supersede him in the management of county affairs, be 
in the least nearer a high social place? The powerful men in the 
counties will be changed, all manner of new men becoming pro- 
minent in county affairs, and by every law of political philo- 
sophy rank should follow power; but we do not think it will. 
There will be a change in the external machinery which settles 
precedence, for the Lords-Lieutenant will hardly be chosen 
for long exclusively from a caste; and if they are, the pressure 
on them to recognise the claims of the novi homines, and to give 
precedence to those who sway the County Councils, will in time 
be irresistible; but we doubt the occurrence of any perceptible 
revolution. Society, even in England, is to a great extent 
independent of politics, though, owing to the universal interest 
in the subject, the great politician is always influential ; and there 
is nothing in this country so special that a rule universal else- 
where should be seen to be untrue here. In France they sent 
the social grandees to the guillotine in batches, without in the 
least getting rid of social grandeeship. It is true that one of 
the defences which protect caste upon the Continent hardly 
exists in England. The people have forgotten their history, 
and are so neglectful of traditions that they hardly re- 
member victories or defeats after their authors have passed 
away, and pedigree therefore is nearly, though not quite, 
dissociated from social power. A poor Percy has no weight, 
a characterless Fielding meets with no consideration, and a 
Courtenay who was eccentric or annoying would be ridiculed 
like another. The people do not care a straw who won Chevy 
Chase or made the “glorious Revolution” possible, and do not 
even know who won great battles at sea. We heard an educated 
man the other day wondering how there could be a Baron 
Hawke, and thirty years hence Lord Alcester will be accounted 
for as “one of the Seymours.” ‘The feeling which all over the 
Continent, and even in Scotland, protects long descent against 
the vicissitudes of fortune, hardly exists here; and nobody would 
uncap—as the Mackays, within the writer’s memory, used to do— 
to an unknown chieftain living in a two-pair back. But society 
is strongly welded nevertheless ; and we suspect the queer rules 
of county precedence, so unintelligible outside England, which 
give consideration to certain families and persons possessing 
a sort of amalgam of wealth, continuousness,—it is not 
pedigree, but a kind of staying power,—and character, will 
be as effective after the rural revolution as before. Devon 
will cease to be ruled by squires; but the owner of ‘Broad- 
celyst will remain a big man in Devon. Why should it 
be otherwise? Society is organised for social pleasantness, 
and in social pleasantness the potentiality of intimacy—(pardon 
the big words, we did not make the language, and the Saxon 
equivalent of potentiality is not)—is the greatest factor, and 
does not arise and will not arise from election, or any other 
form of popular favour. No old squire in Northamptonshire 
feels drawn to Mr. Bradlaugh. Cobbett, as master of a county, 
would be received in a way, and consulted, and treated on occa- 
sion with distinct deference ; but he would not, on that account, 
bein society. He would not be treated with insolence as in Austria, 
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America, for that is not the English way; but he would be stopped 
by an impassable wall of icy politeness which would be just as fatal 
to social position. He would never be fairly in anything, unless, 
indeed, his character were exceptionally fine, character being an 
element in English social success; or unless he were distinctly 
and admittedly great in some characteristic, such as courage, 
or philanthropic liberality, or extreme personal charm, before 
which English exclusiveness already gives way. He would 
never, whatever his local success, be considered an equal by the 
county families, or be adopted by them, or permitted to feel 
that, so far as external hostility went, his womankind were 
intended to be at ease. The man who had “ position,” that is, 
visible wealth expended in conventional ways for a certain 
period, and a continuous recognition from all classes, would 
still be his social superior, and that, so powerful is habit, 
in his own mind as well as in the mind of the community. He 
would be expected to defer slightly to men who, compared to 
himself, were nobodies ; and if he did not, would be made aware 
by a million irresistible pin-pricks that in some way, perhaps 
not perceived by himself, he had committed a Uétise. Politically, 
he might be all-powerful without being socially anybody, or 
indeed entering into the system called society at all. He 
might nominate the County Council, yet be acknowledged 
with the coldest of casual nods by the great county 
personage whose actual and direct power he had entirely 
absorbed. And, so curious is the arrangement of modern life, 
not only would the superseded potentate look down upon him, 
but the classes which had raised him to power, and maintained 
him in it, and regarded him as their chief, would expect that 
looking-down and think it legitimate, and be slightly disgusted 
if it were given up. MReverence for the social hierarchy is in 
England a religion, and it is not the upper classes only that 
sympathise with the Catkolic duchess, who, at the bidding of 
her confessor, was so gracious to a convert, but asked afterwards, 
with pathetic resignation, how many of “these new men” she 
was expected to know. The squire or other grandee may not 
be liked, may be regarded as “the Squire” was by Tennyson’s 
dairy-woman, and might be liable to lose with his acres 
all consideration; but he would hold a place in the county 
to which its practical ruler would never attain. The latter would 
never be able to bestow position by a bare recognition, that 
surest of all tests of social ascendancy. 


So far from social rank, and especially rural rank, being 
affected by the democratic movement, we should not wonder if 
the old system were solidified by it. Next to the worship of 
pedigree, the best instrument for protecting rank is exclusive- 
ness, and exclusiveness is increased, not decreased, by the loss 
of power. Nobody is so tenacious of rank as a dethroned king, 
and the tendency of the county magnates, if they find actual 
power stripped from them, will be to strengthen their 
social ascendancy by new barriers, extending, it may be, 
even to the claim of wealth. As matters now stand, the 
heir of Greshamsbury marries Miss Dunstable with the approval 
of all his caste; but when power is gone, marriage with Miss 
Dunstable may be considered a mésalliance. “ Society” will 
perhaps draw itself together more strictly, instead of less 
strictly, and resort, as it does in America and Switzerland, to a 
system of seclusion which is practically impenetrable. That 
method of self-defence will be a little difficult, for to be quite 
successful, it should make caste depend upon pedigree, an ascer- 
tainable and incommunicable quality ; and in England, from the 
days of the Conquest, “society” has never quite succeeded in 
doing that. It has never been able to compose itself of Brahmins 
only, but in its haughtiest days has been compelled, for this 
reason or that, to admit Sudras and even Pariahs into the 
penetralia. What is Percy to do if Scrub becomes a General 
and a Scroope? Still it can defend itself very strongly by 
exclusiveness; and when the substance of power is gone, is by 
no means unlikely to attempt that device. We quite expect to 
see a small caste in the counties live as great French Legitimists 
do, shut out the external world, declare that the social sceptre is 
theirs, and ostracise the family which allows any intruder to 
enter even when backed by wealth. The Scotch noblesse, 
titled and untitled, did that for a long time after the Union; 
and in a few instances do it still, earning thereby from 
Scotchmen the odd kind of respect still paid to birth North 
of the Tweed, a respect compounded of profound social 
deference and still more profound political contempt. A 
Scotchman will fight a Lord Torphichen for a generation about 
a right of way or a claim to a church site, and fight very 


roughly, too, and never fail all the while to raise his hat as he 
passes to the Douglas’s descendant. It may not go so in England, 
our people being all alike eager for wealth, and full life, and the 
realities of power; but we are quite sure that if it does, the 
little Brahmin caste will be at the head of society, will be 
deferred to carefully by those who wish for social standing, 
and will be regarded by the actual possessors of power with 
a feeling compounded of amusement and respect, envy and 
admiration. Democracy seems to be able to do anything 
but one. It can do nothing to caste. The Brahmin 
calmly tells the Sudra to clean his feet, and the Sudra, 
though he does not do it, never gets it quite out of his head 
that in making such a demand the Brahmin shows that he is, 
and ought to be, the superior of the two. Sevenoaks is quite 
prepared to fight Lord Sackville about his right of way, and 
even, if needful, to pull down his park palings; but all the 
same, if anybody, County Councillor or otherwise, pretends that 
Lord Sackville is not first in Sevenoaks, the parish which fights 
his lordship is disgusted. Those who fear that with the advance 
of democracy they will lose any social standing, have mis- 
taken the whole nature of a people which is capable of making 
Mr. Bradlaugh Member for Northampton, and of thinking it 
absurd to expect the local magnate, whoever he is, to shake 
hands with Mr. Bradlaugh. 





THE MUSICAL PITCH QUESTION. 

HE question of Musical Pitch, which is once more engrossing 
professional attention, can hardly be expected to appeal 
with direct force to the general public, or to the great bulk of 
amateurs. “Not one in a hundred amateur musicians,” as Mr. 
Davison wrote in 1869, “ possesses an ear so musically sensible as 
to be able to know one key from another away from paper, 
where, of course, the printed signature isa guide.” Nevertheless, 
itismuch to be desired that all lovers of music should be awakened 
to the significance of an agitation which has for its acknowledged 
aim the further diffusion and internationalisation of the art, 
whether through the medium of singers, instrumentalists, or 
composers. And though the mass of amateurs are unlikely to be 
affected by the change, still they, in common with the non-per- 
forming but appreciative public, may be supposed to feel some 
interest in the preservation of all valuable public property, and 
as Mr. Hullah once happily pointed out, the voices of the great 

singers can be regarded to come under that denomination. 
With regard to musical pitch itself, let it suffice to remind our 
readers that, while all civilised countries have adopted the same 
system of musical notation, and have agreed on what spaces or 
lines of the staff the notes of the scale shall be written, a great 
divergence prevails as to the pitch or height of these notes,— 
speaking more technically, of the number of double vibrations 
per second which these signs shall represent. Scientific methods 
for ascertaining the number of these vibrations have existed 
long enough to make it clear that the pitch has been forced up 
a full tone since the time of Handel, and about a semi-tone since 
that of Beethoven. Vocalists anxious to display an exceptionally 
high range have contributed slightly to this result. But the chief 
offenders have been wind-instrument makers and conductors. 
The latter imagining or rightly believing, for it is still a moot 
point, that increased sonority or brilliancy of tone was attainable 
by heightening the pitch, encouraged the former to sharpen their 
instruments. Now certain wind-instruments once constructed are 
practically unalterable, so far as pitch is concerned, or only alter- 
able at considerable expense, whereas stringed instruments, by 
tuning up, or the device of using thinner strings and slightly modi- 
fying the structure of the interior, can be adapted toany pitch. So 
the upward movement went on, orchestras being more than at 
present dependent upon military bands, and obliged to conform to 
the pitch of the new and constantly sharper instruments produced 
by the competing manufacturers. As early as 1854 a Congress 
of Physicists met at Stuttgart to determine the question, and 
proposed as the standard a pitch of 528 for C—440 for A,a 
suggestion that was void of practical result. Five and twenty 
years later the question came to a head in France. An Inter- 
national Committee was appointed in which men differing as 
widely in musical temperament as Berlioz and Rossini 
were included. Their sittings elicited much valuable 
information and resulted in the recommendation of the 
diapason normal A= 435, C = 522, which was forthwith 
fixed by legal decree. The advantage of a despotic Govern- 
ment where art is concerned :could not be more happily 





demonstrated. The Napoleonic pitch was accepted and 
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has prevailed from that date in France, and is now being 
enforced by Government decree in Belgium. Meanwhile in 
England the pitch, which had been fixed by the Philharmonic 
Society in 1813—we quote from the speech of Mr. Ellis at the 
recent public meeting held in St. James’s Hall—at A=423} and 
at 433 in 1820, rose under the direction of Costa between 
1852 and 1874 to a mean of 4523} and a maximum of 4544. It 
is not to be supposed that this enhancement of pitch was 
acquiesced in without protest. In 1860 a meeting of the 
Society of Arts was held, suggested by the French con- 
ference. And yet, though starting with the admission that 
unanimity was above all things to be desired, the merits of three 
several pitches were obstinately debated, with the result that the 
Stuttgart standard, as a compromise, was recommended to be 
adopted—a recommendation equally abortive with that promul- 
gated by the German savants in 1834. Commenting upon this 
meeting in an admirable article in the Musical Times of 
February, 1869, when the question had again emerged, Mr. 
Henry Lunn saw in its decision “a remarkable instance of the 
independence of the uglish character, which, however commend- 
able in politics, is often most reprehensible in art.” He adds, and 
the words have a special significance at the present juncture, 
“Tt was evident” [7.c., in the interval between 1860 and 1869] 
“that with the experience of the Society of Arts before us, 
whatever might be done in France, the question never could be 
decided by any conference held in this country.” It was 
during the dictatorship of Costa, as we have seen, that 
musical pitch in ngland rose to the height at or about which 
it now stands, and a full recognition of the merits of that great 
conductor should not blind us to the two evil effects entailed by 
this supposed gain of general brilliancy and sonority,—we mean 
the harm done to the voices of public singers, and the wrong 
inflicted upon composers whose works had to be mutilated in 
order to bring them within the range of the human voice. For 
instance, the enormous intrinsic difficulties presented to vocalists 
by Beethoven’s Dass in D were so far enhanced by the pitch 
adopted by Costa, that at the performances of that work 
in 1854, 1861, and 1870, by the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
he was obliged to transpose, or even alter, certain numbers 
of the vocal score. The resolution of the meeting of the 
Society of Arts was a dead-letter, and when a crisis did 
occur nine years later, it may fairly be said to have been forced 
on by the single action of a great vocalist. Mr. Sims Reeves 
declined to sing for the Sacred Harmonic Society, giving as his 
reason, in a letter to the Athenewm, the abnormally high pitch 
then prevailing. Detractors were not slow to insinuate that he 
was merely consulting the interests of his own organ, and not 
those of musicians as a whole. The odiwm iusicum was 
aroused, and the papers of the day were filled with corre- 
spondence on the subject. But the matter did not end here, 
for this “strike” on the part of an invaluable artist gave 
an entirely practical turn to the controversy. An enterprising 
firm of musical publishers took up the cause, and organised a 
series of oratorio concerts, with Mr. Sims Reeves as their chief 
attraction, and the adoption of the French pitch as the chief 
novelty of their programme. A new organ, tuned to the 
diapason normal, was built fur the purpose, the necessary wind- 
instruments were purchased in Paris, and the services of Mr. 
Barnby secured as conductor. Now, as no mention whatever 
was made at the recent public meeting held in St. James’s Hall 
of this practical test of the lower pitch, which extended over 
several seasons and was attended with remarkable success, we 
may be allowed, in order to complete this brief historical survey 
of the pitch question, to summarise the net results of this ex- 
periment so far as they can be gathered from contemporary 
Press notices. J'rom these it is evident that while un- 
doubted relief was afforded to the singers, no perceptible 
falling-off in brilliancy or sonority was apparent. ‘The 
critics were almost unanimous in following the lead set 
by the writer in the Times — presumably the late Mr. 
Davison—who candidly confessed that the difference between 
the pitches seemed so slight as hardly to be worth taking into 
serious account. A great number of these gentlemen took no 
notice of the change at all; and after the first season, Press 
references to the altered pitch were almost exclusively confined 
to the statement that it was still upheld. One newspaper, 
which had assailed the innovation at the outset, was obliged to 
admit, on the occasion of the performance of the Mass tn D, 
that the adoption of the French pitch was a great advantage; 
and in another journal the diapason normal was attacked for 





the grotesque reason that, no grand piano tuned to that standard 
being available, the “queen of pianistes”—Madame Arabella 
Goddard—was compelled to submit to the indignity of perform- 
ing the pianoforte solo in the Choral Fantasia upon a semi-grand. 
Eventually, the need of more extended accommodation for the 
performers induced the promoters of these oratorio concerts to 
migrate to Exeter Hall, where they were obliged to conform to 
the pitch of the organ, and abandon the diapason normal. The 
general public had ceased to take an interest in the question of 
pitch, and the musical world at large refused to be convinced of 
the expediency of the alteration. Thus the movement may be 
said to have died a natural death, but not before it had practi- 
cally demonstrated the feasibility of the change where the ques- 
tion of expense was not allowed to stand in the way. 


Very little remains to be added to the arguments in favour of 
or against a lowering of pitch which have been stated at pre- 
vious crises in the controversy. But it may be as well to set 
down the pros and cons of the question as clearly as our space 
will allow. Foremost among the advantages of depressing the 
pitch is the greater uniformity which would be secured, and of 
the paramount value of which all musicians are convinced in 
the abstract. Vocalists and instrumentalists are seriously 
inconvenienced by the necessity of having to adapt their voices 
or instruments to the different pitches which sometimes prevail 
in the same city, and composers are left in a state of un- 
certainty as to the exact demands they are making upon their 
interpreters, vocal or instrumental. Secondly, almost all 
singers would profit by the change. Of course, instances 
would occur where bass and contralto voices would ex- 
perience an increased difficnlty in producing the cavernous 
tones of their lowest register which nature or cultiva- 
tion has endowed them with. But their loss would be more 
than compensated by the corresponding diminution of strain to 
tenors or soprani in emitting the high A or any note above it, 
and, let us add, of pain to the sensitive listener, whose apprecia- 
tion of a song does not always vary in a direct ratio with the 
physical exertion expended by the singer. Thirdly, the lower- 
ing of pitch would, in many cases, extend the repertory of 
conductors and enable them to surmount the well-nigh in- 
surmountable difficulties presented by the “ monumental choral 
works of the great masters of the whole of the eighteenth 
and the greater part of the first half of the present century,” 
—we quote from a letter written by Mr. Manns sixteen years 
ago, in which the advantages of the proposed change are 
admirably summed up from the conductor’s point of view. 
There are other advantages besides those mentioned which 
would accrue from a depression of pitch, but they are of minor 
importance; and we may now turn to the chief arguments that 
are urged aguinst the proposed alteration. These are two in 
number—loss of brilliancy, and expense, the former a much- 
disputed point, the latter an indisputable and most serious 
obstacle, “ the crua of the whole subject,” as it was described at 
the recent meeting. It is not our intention to enter on a dis- 
cussion of the relation of brilliancy to pitch. The late Mr. 
Hullah was an absolute unbeliever as to the existence of such 
a relationship, and many distinguished musicians like him 
fail to recognise the added brilliancy which an enhanced 
pitch is supposed to bring. But on the other hand, it is 
only fair to record the fact that many conductors have a 
strong conviction of the intimate connection subsisting between 
sonority and pitch, though we know at least one of their number 
who would be ready to make some sacrifice in this respect in . 
the interests of that uniformity which is so deeply to be desired. 
There remains, then, the question of expense. The change will 
not affect the construction of the stringed instruments of an 
orchestra at all, and can be carried out in pianofortes at slight 
trouble and cost. Brass instruments are capable of alteration ; 
but the real difficulty is met with in the case of organs, flutes, 
oboes, clarinets, and bassoons. It was computed sixteen years 
ago that to supply the hundred and eighty-one military bands 
then existing with new wood wind-instruments would cost 
upwards of £13,000. This sum would have to be paid by the 
officers, for it is hardly necessary to remind our readers that 
the cost of providing instruments for regimental bands is not 
defrayed by Government. But the case of civilian instru- 
mentalists is a harder one. For while singers—who would be 
the greatest gainers by the change—are by far the best paid 
members of the profession, the chief burden of the expense would 
fall on the poorest class of musicians, players in orchestras. 
“ How,” as Mr. Hullah once pointedly asked, “is an orchestral 
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performer, generally the worst paid of all living artists, to 
replace a costly instrument often all but his only property ?” 
Hence the excellent suggestion was propounded—we believe 
by Mr. Manns—that the vocalists should subscribe to aid the 
instrumentalists. Their readiness to carry out such a proposal, 
which is pretty sure to be revived, would be an admirable proof 
of their being really in earnest in demanding a lowered pitch, 
besides affording a pleasing example of professional solidarity. 

The previous history of the pitch question shows that so far 
as England is concerned, it is hopeless to expect any result from 
the mecting of conferences and the appointment of committees. 
Rather must we look for success to a resolute attitude on the 
part of the great vivtwosi whose services are indispensable. Mr. 
Sims Reeves forced on a crisis sixteen yearsago. Joachim might 
do the same now if he chose, or Herr Richter, and so bring the 
question toa practical issue. If Sir George Macfarren is so con- 
vinced of the expediency of adopting the French pitch, then we 
humbly beg to suggest that he should announce his intention of 
enforcing it at the Royal Academy. Such an announcement 
would be of infinitely more practical value than the reopening 
of a discussion to which there is nothing to add. From the 
report of the recent meeting, the ordinary reader who had 
not made a special study of the question might suppose 
that the last crisis had occurred twenty-five, and not 
sixteen, years ago, so absolutely did all the speakers ignore 
the existence of the Sims Reeves coup d’état and the 
consequent fair trial of the French pitch. Such oblivious- 
ness can only be accounted for by our national passion for 
debate, inasmuch as a brief statement of the results of the 
experiment in question would have materially curtailed the 
proceedings. Moreover, such a gathering as that of last Satur- 
day week, convened under the auspices of a single institution, 
could hardly hope to be representative. 
conductors is indispensable in the matter ; and yet the names of 
Messrs. Hallé, Manns, Carl Rosa, Barnby, Mackenzie, Stanford, 
and Parry are unaccountably absent from the proceedings. Reso- 
lutions were passed, and an excellent committee appointed to carry 
them out. But resolutions and recommendations in regard to 
art are of little avail when they are not backed by a Government 
department, Imperial decrees, or State subsidies. Now, amongst 
the musical announcements for the forthcoming season we have 
noticed the promise of renewal by the same firm of publishers 
of the oratorio concerts to which the crisis of 1869 gave such a 
special impulse. It would indeed be heaping coals of fire on 
the heads of those who have so ungratefully ignored their pre- 
vious efforts if they were to renew the experiment, and give 
once more proof of the superiority of action over debate. We 
make this suggestion for what it is worth, and will supplement 
it with yet another. Should the result of this agitation seem 
to establish the fact that the change to the French pitch is too 
great for conductors and instrumentalists to approve of, a com- 
promise might be effected, and some intermediate pitch agreed 
on, if our neighbours were to be maliciously reminded that, after 
all, the diapason normal is a Napoleonicinstitution. Once they 
realised this fact, we feel certain that considerations of expense 
would not hinder them from obliterating yet another trace of 
Imperialism. 





THE BIBLICAL BROTHERHOOD: 
A NEW RUSSIAN SECT. 


LBEIT inferences based on seeming historical analogies 

are almost sure to be wrong, there can be no question that 

the condition of France before the Revolution of 1789 and the 
present condition of Russia show several striking points of re- 
semblance. As touching religion, for instance, we see among 
the upper classes the same scepticism and the same deep dis- 
satisfaction with the existing order in Church and State; among 
the masses of the people the same credulity and superstition, the 
same subservience to a Clergy who are at once the servile instru- 
ments and chief upholders of the despotism. In France also, 
until the very eve of the Revolution, there was the same in- 
tolerance of Dissent, and, among the great majority of the nation, 
almost the same reverence for Royalty that characterises the 
Russia of to-day. Was not Louis XVI.--perhaps the very 
feeblest of all the Bourbon Kings—called by his people ‘‘ Louis 
le Désiré”? But here the analogy ceases, and the contrasts far 
exceed the similarities. It was not in the nature of things 
for the Gallican Church, whose head was a spiritual potentate, 
to be as intensely national as the Orthodox Greek Church, 
whose chief is an autocratic Czar. Louis le Grand could 
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no more have treated the French Clergy as Peter the 
Great treated the Russian Clergy, than he could have built 
a new Paris at the cost of a hundred thousand lives. Russia, 
moreover, has nothing corresponding with the Huguenot ele- 
ment, nothing that can be compared with the French bourgeoisie ; 
and her nobility differ as widely from the old aristocracy of 
France as the mowjik differs from the paysan. Still another 
point of difference is, that whereas, after the Reformation, 
France was free from religious novelties, Russia is fruitful in 
new creeds. For though, at first, sight, the Government seems 
to act and speak for the entire nation, and dissent from the 
Orthodox Church is strictly forbidden, often severely punished, 
the power of the State to control| the beliefs of the population 
has of late years greatly diminished. The rapid extension and 
vast size of the empire, the great variety of races, religions, and 
climates, have impaired almost to paralysis the apparent omni- 
potence of the Czar in things spiritual. Ministerial orders and 
Imperial ukases have not sufficed to check the singular evolution 
which, beginning half a century ago, is still in progress. 
Every new idea finds apostles and confessors. Dreams of social 
and religious transformation haunt the popular mind; while so 
prone to enthusiasm and exaltation is the Slav genius, that the 
very men who reject God deify humanity, and suffer and 
die in its cause with the constancy of martyrs and the courage 
of heroes. Hardly a year passes which does not witness the 
birth of some fresh sect, whose beliefs are a strange compound 
of Byzantine theology, Hindoo mysticism, and European Com- 
munism, 

Until within a few years past, the invention of new religions 
was limited to a few great lords of St. Petersburg, the 
Orthodox Slav peasants of Great Russia, and the Pro- 
testant Lettish peasants of the Baltic provinces. But the 
passion for new departures has now extended to the Jews of New 
Russia and of the Ukraine, some of whom have founded a sect 
with the avowed aim of reconciling Hebraism and Christianity. 
Its beginnings date from the early part of 1880. Its first 
apostles were four poor Jews of Elizabethgrad,—a tailor, a 
corn-dealer, a notary’s clerk, and a village schoolmaster. Their 
first converts were the members of their own families and a few 
personal friends, and they called themselves the “ Biblical 
Brotherhood.” Their object was not alone to promote fraternity, 
but to combat the well-known aversion of Oriental Jews to hand 
labour, to which end they established communistic agricultural 
societies on the systems of Fourier and the White Quakers of 
New York. Despite the open hostility of their Jewish kinsfolk, 
and the cold indifference of their Christian neighbours, the new 
community made rapid progress; but like all innovators, they 
had to undergo the ordeal of persecution. Anti-Semitic riots 
broke out; and being confounded by the ignorant peasants 
with the Jews from whom they had separated, their houses were 
attacked and pillaged, and themselves dispersed, the leaders 
being compelled for a while to leave the couniry. But they 
have now returned, their propaganda has been resumed with 
great success, and the sphere of their activity includes the whole 
of Southern Russia. The Brotherhood, young as it is, has 
already produced two offshoots,—the “ Rationalist Associa- 
tion,” which confines its labours chiefly to the Ukraine, and the 
‘Community of New Israel,” whose head-quarters are at Odessa. 

One, if not the chief cause, of the success of the movement is 
probably the protection afforded to it by the State, by which it 
has been officially recognised. For although the Czar’s Govern- 
ment bitterly opposes dissent from the Orthodox Church, it is in 
accordance with its traditional policy to patronise any move- 
ment which seems likely to injure the Judaism it so much 
detests, and against whose adherents it is even now preparing 
new measures of repression. 

It would not be possible within the limits of an article to set 
forth the entire religious system of the confraternity of Eliza- 
bethgrad, the more especially as their articles of faith are, 
in some instances, too vague to be easily defined. ‘Their 
principal material object, as explained in their manifesto, 
is “to uproot all personal and egoistic tendencies, all spirit of 
sect and caste, and to substitute therefor neighbourly love and 
the religion of humanity.” ‘ Science without faith,” they say, 
“is reason without. sentiment,’—a sentiment which, however 
commendable, seems a little wanting in clearness. As touching 
faith, however, the Brotherhood do not err on the side of making 
too severe demands on the credulity of their neophytes. Converts 
are called on to believe nothing ‘‘ which modern science does 
not recognise as possible.” Hence the belief in revelation, which 
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they are required to avow, does not imply a belief in miracles ; 
and science is looked upon as being no less precious than religion 
itself. In “revelation” are included both the two Testaments 
and the Talmud, all of which the Brotherhood accept, yet while 
accepting, reject. For albeit the moral and spiritual teachings 
of the sacred books are regarded as worthy of all acceptation, 
the historical traditions are looked upon as destitute of 
authority and undeserving of credence. Their definition of the 
soul’s immortality smacks of esoteric Buddhism. “The souls of 
our fathers,” they say, “are the intellectual possessions of the 
present age; science, knowledge, our higher moral conceptions, 
the general conscience of humanity...... Our own souls 
will acquire the quality of immortality in proportion as we 
propagate science and truth for the good of all men; and the 
more we do this, the nearer shall we draw to God, the eternal 
ideal.” 


Like the English Society of Friends, with whom they have some 
curious points of resemblance, the Biblical Brotherhood abhor 
ritual. Their marriages are of Quaker simplicity. Bride and 
bridegroom present themselves before the community, express 
their desire to take each other for better or worse, receive the 
congratulations of their friends, listen to a discourse, and the 
knot is tied. The untying is not quite so easy. Before a 
couple can receive a divorce, they must obtain the consent 
thereto of ten brothers and ten sisters. The Brotherhood, more- 
over, abjure all the traditional ceremonial and elaborate obser- 
vances of Jewish worshp, one of their chief aims being, as they 
omit no opportunity of proclaiming, to break down the barriers 
which have hitherto separated their “ brethren after the flesh ” 
from their Christian neighbours. To this end they exhort the 
former to exchange their gabardines for the costumes of modern 
Europe, to abandon the horrible idiom—a mixture of Hebrew 
and German,—at present spoken by Russian, Polish, and 
Hungarian Jews, and, in short, to give up every custom and 
usage which marks them as a race apart. ‘ Let all regenerated 
Israelites,” say the prophets of Elizabethgrad, “forget their 
ancient hatreds and renounce the narrow prejudices of sect. 
Let them give up usury and finance in favour of husbandry and 
agriculture, of all occupations the honestest, the healthiest, and 
the best, and employ for the general good of their kind the 
remarkable intellectual qualities with which nature has endowed 
them.” 

The new religion, as will be seen, is essentially rationalist, 
therein differing as widely from the grotesque faiths that have 
lately won so many proselytes among the Russian peasantry as 
Judaism differs from the Orthodox Greek Church. The sect of 
“ New Israel,” an offshoot of the Brotherhood, are somewhat 
more orthodox than the parent Church, in the sense that they 
revere Christ as a messenger sent from Heaven, if not as the 
actual son of God, and describe themselves as “ Israelites of the 
New Testament.” Those of our readers who desire to have a 
more complete account of the doctrines of ‘* New Israel” we 
may refer to a pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘ Dokumente der national- 
judischen christgliubigen Bewegung in Siidrussland,” recently 
published in Leipzie by Professor Delitzsch. 

As we have already observed, these movements amongst 
the Jews are favoured by the Russian authorities, while, 
on the other hand, religious agitation among the peasantry 
is, as far as possible, discouraged and suppressed. From 
the imperial despotic point of view, no policy could 
well be more short-sighted. For it is quite evident that 
the mania for new religions is both a symptom and a cause of 
the mental and moral unrest which affects, more or less, the 
entire nation, and, like Nihilism itself, is part of the general 
uprising against the principle of authority in the Church 
and of despotism in the State. So far as the autocracy is 
concerned, the Jewish movements are by far the most 
dangerous of the merely spiritual revolts, for, involving 
as they do the rejection of time-honoured dogmas and 
traditional restraints, their tendency is essentially subversive 
and revolutionary. Their influence cannot be limited to the 
body in which they have originated ; wherever the new doctrines 
are preached sedition is disseminated. The schisms which 
enjoy the special protection of the State, because they may 
possibly disintegrate Judaism, are much more likely to make 
against despotism. But if despots had always been wise, nations 
might never have been free, and Russian liberty has more to 
hope from the faults than the virtues of the autocracy. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE DANGER OF LIBERAL OVER-CONFIDENCE. 
[To tHE Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—While quite concurring in your forecast of the result of 

the coming election, I venture to ask space for a warning against 

the serious danger which might arise from over-confidence on the 

Liberal side. 

There can be no doubt whatever that the bulk of the new 
voters will in the long-run be Liberal. Especially will this 
prove true of the agricultural labourers. The condition of the 
labourer under the system of great territorial estates, over- 
rented, and consequently impoverished farmers, and rigorous 
game-laws, is assuredly not such as he will put up with when he 
has become conscious of possessing substantial political power. 
Human nature being what it is, the labourer is, in fact, more 
likely to expect too much than too little from sweeping reforms of 
the land-laws and rural administration under which he has fared 
so badly. But I would suggest that there are causes which 
may make the labourers’ vote more divided at the coming 
election than it is likely to be subsequently. Up to the present 
time a large proportion of the labourers in rural districts, 
having no voice whatever upon any political question, have 
never given any thought to such questions. This evil will soon 
be cured. Now that the labourers have votes, they will hear 
and see an abundance of discussions of the various questions 
affecting their interests, by lecturers, by electioneering orators, 
and by the Press. But their political education will take a 
little time. The exceptionally intelligent labourers are no doubt 
strong Liberals already; but until the average labourer has 
devoted more of his thoughts to politics, he is likely enough 
to use his vote merely as a means of obliging anybody that 
happens to have influence with him—that is, in nine cases out 
of ten, the squire, or the clergyman, or the farmer he 
works for. Added to this, there are other temporary causes 
likely to weaken the labourers’ vote at the coming election. 
There is the medical relief difficulty, which can be worked most 
effectually by the local officials, who, under the present system 
of rural government, are almost invariably on the Conservative 
side. Something, too, appears to be doing in the arrangement 
of polling-places by the rural authorities to make it difficult for 
the voters from districts known to be Liberal to get to the poll. 
Many a man will be prevented from voting if he cannot do 
so without walking eight or ten miles. Moreover, in many 
districts persistent efforts have been made to persuade the 
labourers that their votes will be known, notwithstanding the 
ballot. Timid men who may be thus duped will be afraid of 
being discharged or turned out of their cottages if their votes 
displease their employers. Then, turning to another branch of 
the subject, if the Conservative understanding with the Parnell 
Party can by any occult devices be kept on foot until the 
General Election, the Irish vote in English constituencies 
will be given on the Conservative side. I cannot myself 
go on to reckon the desire for what is called a spirited 
foreign policy as one of the causes likely to tell against 
the Liberals, because I believe that Jingoism has never taken 
much root, except among classes which are Conservative with- 
out it, and that, out of London at least, the Jingo shibboleth is 
likely to cost the Conservative Party quite as many votes as it 
will gain for them. 

The disadvantages I have enumerated are by no means 
sufficient to justify alarm. There are advantages on the Liberal 
side far more than enough to counterbalance them. But they 
ought to stimulate Liberals to make the most of their strength, 
and the Liberal Party has hitherto been very prone to throw 
away its strength. No sooner was a Liberal Government placed 
in office by the election of 1880 than it began to be apparent that 
the Liberal majority was not so solid as it had seemed. It was 
soon found that many nominal supporters of the Government gave 
it little real support. In saying this, I do not especially refer 
to the Moderate Liberals, many of whom are perfectly staunch 
Liberals. Nor do I refer to any other sincere Liberals who 
have differed in opinion from their party upon particular ques- 
tions. Independent action of this kind, though almost unknown 
on the Conservative side, cannot be justly complained of. But 
there are in the present Parliament a considerable number of 
Members elected as Liberals—and not only by the votes, but by 
the labour and sacrifices of Liberals—who are themselves 
in truth Liberals only in name. When Conservative writers 
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tell us that Mr. Gladstone is hated by many of his own 
followers, the meaning is that many of his nominal followers 
hate the principles of which he is the chief exponent, and in 
this sense the statement is true. Besides some half-a-dozen 
nominal Liberals who have almost always on critical occasions 
either voted with the Opposition or absented themselves, there 
is a much larger number whose support of the Government has 
been so uncertain and irregular as to be almost worthless. 
These are the men, I presume, whom the late Sir David 
Wedderburn had in view when writing in 1882 of the present 
Parliament, of which he was then a Member, he speaks 
of the influences, chiefly social, which in London perpetually 
tend to disintegrate the Liberal Party and consolidate the Par- 
liamentary Tories. ‘A Radical Member of Parliament,” he 
says, “is for the time being a privileged aristocrat, admitted by 
virtue of his position to social circles otherwise closed to him, 
and perpetually brought into contact with persons of extreme 
Conservative views. At the same time he is made to feel that 
his political opinions are vulgar, and hardly those of a gentleman, 
or of a man worthy to join a respectable club.” 

Now that the selection of Liberal candidates is going on all 
over the country, it seems worth suggesting that the Liberal 
Party should not once more throw away its strength by 
sending to the next Parliament men of such feeble political 
convictions, and so imbued with flunkeyism as to be unable 
to withstand the sort of influences described by Sir David 
Wedderburn. If we should elect any considerable number 
of such men, and if a larger proportion of the new voters 
than seems probable should turn out to be apathetic, 
and if the Irish vote in English constituencies should be 
secured for the Conservatives, is there not some possibility 
that we may reap the reward of our folly in five or six years of 
a Salisbury-Churchill (or rather, perhaps, of a Churchill-Salis- 
bury) Administration ? A sufficient number of contests between 
Liberals, ending, as in 1874, in the return of Members by 
Conservative minorities, would, at all events, insure that result. 
—I am, Sir, c., A Lipera., 


SMALL RURAL TRADES. 
{To THE EpITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—We who are fated to see the distress which reigns in 
agricultural districts, and who yet understand that the general 
exodus from country to towns is to be checked rather than 
encouraged, cannot but feel much interest in projects such as 
were discussed last week by the Society for Promoting Village 
Industries. I own, however, to having felt a (perhaps un- 
reasonable) disappointment when I read the report of their 
meetings and found that it was factories and such like large 
concerns which they proposed to establish, having had, I 
confess, a vague hope that something smaller and more capable 
of being immediately set on foot might be suggested. 

Evidently we shall have to wait for the carrying-out of 
these projects. Meanwhile, I do not see why some of us 
may not do a little towards the promotion of village 
industries. There might be, and, indeed, there are, such 
even now, languishing though they may be, partly from the 
people’s lack of enterprise, partly from the difficulty which 
they find in getting a fair price for their goods. May I take as 
an instance the “ chicken industry”? Carried on on a small 
scale, it seems to me an eminently suitable industry for our poor 
cottagers, who can easily give the constant attention without 
which Dame Partlett and her chicks never do well. It is, 
indeed, no uncommon thing for a cottager’s hen to hatch all her 
eggs; I wonder how many amateur poultry-keepers can say the 
same of their hens. The cottager, then, can vear chickens well 
enough; it is when she comes to sell them that her difficulties 
begin, for she is pretty much at the mercy of the “ higglers,”— 
a quality which must, I take it, be strained, if it is to appear at 
all. I have of late been trying to encourage this chicken 
industry among the cottagers around, partly by lending 
out my “broody” hens and giving with them a sitting of 
eggs, partly by finding customers for chickens and eggs 
among my London friends. At present my plan has seemed to 
answer well. The cottagers are very grateful for the better price 
which they obtain; and the ladies whom we supply write that 
the flavour of our fowls is so much better than that of the 
fowls which they obtain elsewhere, that the plan answers their 
purpose as well as ours. Shall I descend too much to the level 
of a begging-letter if I add that I should be glad to hear of 
more customers, especially for (really) new-laid eggs? I must 


I think might be helped,—bee-keeping, rabbit-rearing, and, 
perhaps, knitting. . 
Without doubt, such endeavours to help our villagers mus 

cost us both time and trouble,—at any rate, at first. But 
would not the position of the two or three well-to-do families 
who are dotted about among failing farmers and misegrably-paid 
men,—would not their position be almost unbearable, were it 
not for the remembrance that by very reason of their compara- 
tive freedom from care, they can afford to spend time, and 
trouble, and thought upon helping their poorer brethren ? 
Should you think this letter worthy of insertion in your 
columns, you will much oblige me.—I am, Sir, &c., 

E. C. T. 
THE FREE CHURCH AND DISESTABLISHMENT. 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “ SPrcTaTor.’’] 

Sir,—In your issue of the 20th ult., “M. N.” accuses me of 
having “added to the confusion” which your—or rather the 
Guardian’s—incorrect version of the debate in the Free Church 
Assembly on Disestablishment had caused. I ought to have 
omitted from my quotation your rendering of Principal Rainy’s 
motion. I should simply have quoted the words :—“ The 
General Assembly of the Free Church last week showed how 
deep is its prejudice against any kind of State endowment by 
carrying Professor Lindsay’s motion that ‘ Disestablishment 
and Disendowment are urgently required’ by 365 votes against 
91 given for a more moderate motion of Principal Rainy’s,” 
and omitted the clause “ which committed the Assembly only 
to Disestablishment and not to Disendowment.” It was my 
intention simply to point out the error into which you had 
fallen in stating that Professor Lindsay’s motion had been 
earried against Principal Rainy’s. This was, in my opinion, 
“the most important misstatement your account contained,” 
for you used it to prove “how deep was the prejudice of the 
Free Church against any kind of State endowment.” This 
prejudice found expression, I think, in Professor Lindsay’s 
motion. Dr. Rainy, though going in for the Disestablishment 
and Disendowment of the ewisting Church, would not maintain 
that “any kind of endowment” is wrong. In fact, he tries to 
ground his action on “the principles of the Protest of 1843”; 
and these unquestionably declare State endowment in certain 
circumstances to be right. It would remove the “confusion ” 
if ““M. N.” would kindly give from the Protest the sentences 
which indicate “ prejudice against any kind of State endow- 
ment.” I presume that Dr. Rainy and his followers have some 
means, unknown to me, of reconciling their agitation for the 
Disestablishment and Disendowment of the present Church 
with the principles of 1843; but by no conceivable means could 
they reconcile those principles with Voluntaryism pure and 

simple.—I am, Sir, &c., A Scortisn Cnurcuman. 

IRELAND FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

[To tHE Epitor or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’ | 

Sir,—The following extracts, from Maria Edgeworth’s corre- 
spondence, published in her life by Helen Zimmern, are interest- 
ing, as showing the falsity of the notion, which is maintained 
for party purposes, that Irish agrarian and political discontent 
has been called into existence by the Gladstone Government for 
party purposes. ‘The first bears date 1822 :— 
“The minds bent on mischief are unconquered. In fact, it is 
almost the avowed object of the people to drive the remaining 
resident gentry from the country. I do not think the hatred is 
between Protestant and Catholic, but between landlord and tenant, 
—I should say, between tenant and landlord. The landlords are the 
greatest sufferers.” (p. 162.) 
The other that I shall quote bears date 1830, or thereabouts :— 
“‘T fear we have much to go through in this country before we 
come to quiet, settled life and a ready obedience to the laws. There 
is, literally, no rein of law at this moment to hold the Irish; and 
through the whole country there ds what I cannot justly call a spirit 
of reform, but a spirit of revolution under the name of reform; a 
restless desire to overthrow what is, and a hope—more than a hope, 
an expectation—of gaining liberty or wealth, or both, in the struggle ; 
and if they do gain either, they will lose both again and will be worse 
off than ever; they will afterwards quarrel among themselves, 
destroy one another, and be again enslaved with heavier chains.” 
(p. 185.) 


Belfast, Tune 30th. Joseph Joun Mureny. 





LOCAL AND IMPERIAL TAXATION. 
|To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”’| 
Sir,—Can you afford me a little space to reply to the letter of 





do no more than mention two or three other industries which 


a“ Scottish Landowner,” in your issue of June 27th? In his 
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statement of the local and imperial burdens paid by himself on 
his real estate, as compared with what his neighbour pays 
whose income is derived from investments, he appears to have 
entirely overlooked the very material fact that railway com- 
panies, trading companies, &c., have, of course, to pay local rates 
and taxes, which are deducted before the division of profits. Con- 
sequently, each shareholder has: to pay his proportion of such 
burdens. Your correspondent’s figures, therefore, appear to be 
quite fallacions. Your correspondent is, doubtless, aware that 
land pays but a small proportion of the Imperial taxation of the 
country, and he is also doubtless aware how much the landed 
interest is indebted tb the energy and enterprise of the personal 
property class for the wealth they enjoy, to which they have 
not contributed by any exertions of their own. Are not local 
rates properly and legitimately regarded as in the nature of a 
first charge upon real property as some slight compensation for 
what took place abonttwo hundred years ago? Does not a pur- 
chaser regulate the price he pays for such property by the nett, 
not the gross, income, though exactly in the same fashion as a 
purchaser of stocks, shares, or any other description of invest- 
ment? ‘Therefore, where is the hardship? If rates go up and 
rents go down (the latter, say, in consequence of foreign imports 
and the necessarily altered conditions of agriculture), it is 
simply an unlucky speculatjon, just as an investment in shares 
of any kind might turn out. The owner of the latter cannot 
ery out for relief at anybody else’s expense; he has simply to 
bear his loss as philosophically as he can. Is it unreasonable 


to expect the landowner to do the same ?—I am, Sir, &e., 
Ci cA. 








BOOKS. 
——_@——_- 
A BOOK ON ETHICAL SCIENCE.* 

Dr. Porter is already known to students of ethical and 
psychological science by his work on The Human Intellect ; 
and we ourselves, not long since, called the attention of our 
readers to his excellent volume of essays, entitled Science and 
Sentiment. The book now under review is his latest contribu- 
tion to moral philosophy, and is undoubtedly an able perform- 
ance, bearing signs of much thought and research. The author 
has had the advantage, in compiling it, of long experience in 
the lecture-room ; and the acquaintance thence derived with the 
practical difficulties of the student, and the most satisfactory 
way of meeting them, greatly enhances the value of his work; 
while it has doubtless been constantly retouched and added to 
according as the repetition during many years to many different 
audiences has disclosed its shortcomings or susceptibilities of 
improvement. 

But while giving the book thus much of praise for general 
completeness and utility, we are unable to subscribe to the 
author’s theory of Ethics in all particulars. We regret espe- 
cially that so able an advocate of what is substantially a sound 
ethical theory should have given an account of free-will which we 
cannot but hold to be shallow; and which, if pursued to its 
legitimate issne, would, it appears to us, overthrow those very 
transcendental ethical principles which the author maintains. 
He avers, and avers with insistency, that the will is free only 
in acts of moral choice. “In every other application,” he 
writes, “ the so-called will,—i.e., the power to deliberate, to desire, 
and to act,—is under the law of cause and effect...... Itis 
most important to remember that the only proper liberty of the 
will is its moral liberty ; and that liberty is defined as the liberty 
to choose when moral relations or moral qualities are concerned 
in our volitions.” What we object to in this statement is not 
its practical effect—for no doubt all really important exercises 
of freedom are concerned with moral choice—but the advocacy 
of it in that section of the work which treats primarily, not of 
the practice, but of the theory, of Ethics. Asa matter of theory, 
we maintain that to deny man’s freedom, except in directly 
moral choice, is to deny it altogether. The crucial diffi- 
culty which the advocates of free-will have to get over 
is the difficulty of supposing an unique power of the 
individual to cleave doggedly to one motive rather than 
another, and to do so by his own unmotived act. This 
is a power difficult to explain; and its exercise refuses to be 
brought under any category of mental phenomena simply 
because it is unique, and what is unique cannot be described in 








terms of anything else. Space cannot be explained in terms of 
anything else. Nor can time. Nor can force. The import of 
free-will, as the import of these other terms, must be taken in 
and its reality acknowledged by fixing the mind on its own 
exercises of freedom, and thus perceiving that this freedom is 
undeniably both a real fact and an unique fact. But if we 
fight shy of it and preserve it only in matters of directly moral 
choice, because we do not see how otherwise to explain their 
moral character, we seem to be, philosophically speaking, giving 
up our position. The phenomenon of choice as controlling and 
often overcoming desire is exactly the same in the choice of acts 
tending to a distant aim at earthly happiness and prosperity, 
believed in but faintly realised, as in the choice of what is 
morally good in preference to what is bad. If the mental 
phenomenon is not its own evidence in the one case, so far ag 
its single dependence on the ego and its independence of the 
law of phenomenal causation goes, such independence can never 
be philosophically maintained in matters of purely moral choice. 

Dr. Porter’s remarks on the effect and import of every act of 
moral choice are very forcible, and come with all the strength 
and impressiveness of a moral discourse :— 

“Tt is only when a man thinks, and feels, and acts in mechanical 
and thoughtless obedience to purposes already formed, that the 
responsibility seems to be thrown back on previous activities of 
deliberation and choice. But even in such cases there is a voluntary 
consent, of which he is fully conscious, to act in heedless or passionate 
obedience to habit and impulse. For this reason it is trae that every 
man'{is‘ constantly renewing his voluntary activity. In the fully- 
developed man there is not only the more or less distinctly conscious 
apprehension of that individual identity which is at the basis of all 
spiritual activity, and is the condition of personal life, but a more or 
less positive conscious consent to that identity of the voluntary pur- 
pose which constitutes his moral life. Though a permanent purpose 
may possibly be renounced and reversed, the tendencies towards its 
perpetuation are many and strong. ‘ Every choice,’ says Goethe, ‘is 
for eternity.’ First to choose for the present, and indefinitely, is in 
effect to choose for all the future The sentiment of Goethe 
is not the rhapsody of poetry, but the sobriety of fact. Every moral 
volition is a choice of some individual and concrete object with 
definite moral relations. No man chooses a generic object as such, 
but a single object as representing a class in its likeness to all. In 
choosing an individual object he must choose all the objects 
which resemble it. He also chooses for all time even when he 
fondly persuades himself that he chooses only for the present. 
But even if he does, he cannot make over the future; for 
by his present choice he puts it one step in advance of the present. 
Sucisaiiosiene Practically considered, nothing is so strong and certain to 
continue as a controlling choice, which has taken a deep and extended 
hold of the inner life, and has woven around the chosen objects of its 
devotion a network of fond and fixed associations. In theory, to 
part with it is the easiest thing conceivable; in fact, it is the hardest 
thing to be achieved. The underlying and permanent purposes are 
the proper and conspicuous objects of moral approval and dis- 
approval. Not that the special acts and emotions which obey them 
are indifferent, for they never can be. Morally, however, they are of 
consequence only so far as they renew and manifest the prevailing 
purpose within.” 

The author’s treatment of the utilitarian morality is very able 
and thorough. His treatment of Herbert Spencer and the 
evolutionists is less good ; and he does not appear to us to have 
grasped fully the extent to which Spencer admits the claims of 
the intuitionist school so far as the nature both of moral per- 
ceptions and moral feelinys are concerned, in the present. But 
we have no time to dwell on this topic here. In the excellent 
section on “ The Christian Theory of Morals,” he touches on one 
point of great interest,—namely, the contrast, so far as it exists, 
between the Hebrew and the Christian theory of morals. Readers 
of Canon James Mozley’s posthumous works may remember 
a very remarkable essay on the Pagan conception of a future 
state, and the absence of such a conception among the 
Jews. Dr. Mozley maintained that in reality, taking human 
nature as it existed among the Jews under the Mosaic 
dispensation, it was indispensable, as a preliminary step to 
any rational acceptance of the true doctrine of eternal life 
and personal immortality, to curb those emotional, imaginative, 
and very irresponsible sallies of speculation which led the 
Pagans to dwell on thoughts of a life after death based on no 
reasons and the outcome of a merely superstitious habit of mind. 
The first step towards real knowledge on the subject was to pene- 
trate the mind with a sense of the sacredness of righteousness 
and truth. The true nature of the reward for those who acted 
righteously and loved truth could not be known until such action 
and dispositions had been fostered, and had shed their own light 
on the pathway of the chosen people. For the time they were to be 
content with a trust that, God being all-just and all-faithful to 
them that put their trust in him, all would be well in the end 





* The Elements of Moral Science. By Noah Porter, D.D., LL.D., President of 
Yale College. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1885 


with the righteous. And this economy lasted long, the full nature 
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of the promise that “all should be well” only appearing by 
degrees, and in proportion as the “hardness of their hearts” 
was replaced by obedience and submission to the law. Anda 
somewhat similar explanation is indicated by Dr. Porter as to 
the Jewish moral code, which was, he contends, not really a 
theory of morals, but a set of practical rules, the best that could 
be enforced under the circumstances :— 

“The Hebrew laws were given to an actual people, whom they 
took as they found. They found this people, so to speak, a barbarous 
tribe, the majority of whom were in a very imperfect condition of 
actual knowledge and capacity, in respect to the principles of morality, 
with a feeble capacity of feeling in respect to moral obligation ; 
and a very limited knowledge of the special ethical duties in 
which these principles should be exemplified, and to which these 
impulses would urge them The Hebrew code found the 
Hebrew people in the actual possession of barbarous customs and 
institutions, inured to constant warfare, with its attendant passions 
and violence, and accustomed to domestic slavery in some one 
or more of its manifold forms. To this state of morals and 
manners, to this condition of ethical infancy in respect to what 
seem to us some of the most obvious ethical truths and pre- 
cepts, these institutions were skilfully adapted; tolerating prac- 
tices which could not be eradicated without actual re-creation, 
softening barbarities which would not be suddenly abandoned, and 
lifting the whole community, by the slow but certain processes of 
natural development, as animated and quickened, as instructed and 
directed, by supernatural teachings and influence. We cannot here 
give the reasons for holding this general theory of the Hebrew 
economy. That this may be claimed for it is clear from the very 
highest authority, who explains the legal tolerance by the Mosaic law 
of unlimited and arbitrary divorce on the part of the husband as 
follows :—‘ Moses, because of the bardness of your hearts, suffered 
you to put away your wives; but from the beginning it was not so.’ 
How it was in the beginning with the divine idea, a law of marriage 
had been previously explained (Mat., xix., 5, 19). The same principle 
may be applied to explain the legal tolerance of slavery, with specific 
directions for the regulation and mitigation of its evils; as also to the 
softening of many other barbarisms in public institutions and private 

In all these special provisions we discern a higher 
standard of practical and special morality than that of any of the 
peoples with whom they had intercourse, and a constant tendency in 
the genius of the system towards a permanent improvement.” 

In conclusion, we commend this book to students as very 
valuable, alike for the original thought it displays, and for the 
excellent résumés which its author gives of the best that has 
been said, especially by English and Scotch writers, on an all- 
important topic. 

TEXAS.* 
Tuoveu we have lately heard much about Texas, and are 
doubtless destined to hear more, there are probably few English 
newspaper readers who have any definite notion of the ex- 
tent, the productions, and the resources of the greatest of the 
United States. Figures, it is said, cannot lie; but even if the 
statement were true, it could not be denied that they may be so 
manipulated as to convey a wrong impression; and, for the most 
part, mere numbers convey no impression at all, unless it be 
one of passing wonder. Who, for instance, can realise the 
significance of ordinary geographical statistics, such as that the 
area of this or that country is a million square miles, that a 
certain territory contains a hundred million acres, or that 
two groups of planets are fifty million miles apart. As 
the authors of On a Mexican Mustang shrewdly observe, 
“comparison is the only way by which we can realise quan- 
tity ;’’ and, with the help of comparative statistics, we are 
enabled to form some idea, though it may still be rather 
shadowy, of what Texas is. From north to south it measures 
670 miles (double the average width of this island); from 
east to west 825 miles (or half as far again as from Land’s 
End to John o’ Groats). The area of Texas is 275,000 
square miles, and within her boundaries are contained 
175,000,000 acres of land. In other words, the State is 
nearly as big as France and Great Britain together; and 
by reason of the fertility of her soil and the fineness of her 
climate, could probably support twice the number of people. If 
Texas were as largely peopled in proportion as France, she 
would count 48,000,000 inhabitants; peopled on the scale of 
Great Britain, she would count 70,000,000. The State stretches 
over ten degrees of latitude, and from the sixteenth to the 
thirtieth degree of longitude, west from Washington. Big as a 
country, she is a giant among States. ‘Take the States of 
Ohio, Maryland, and Virginia; add to them the States of 
New York, Delaware, and Pennsylvania; then, for good 
measure, throw in the whole of the six New England States,— 
and the area of all these States combined will not equal that of 
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the great State of Texas.” It is only right to observe, however, 
that there may possibly be exaggeration in these figures. We 
say possibly, as even competent authorities differ considerably 
in their estimates of the area of Texas, Chambers’s Encyclopedia, 
for instance, putting it at 237,504 square miles, while Meyers’s 
Hand- Lexikon makes it 273,000. 

The soil of this favoured region is among the most productive 
in the world. Cotton, corn, the sugar-cane, and nearly all the 
cereals flourish side by side with the fruits of the tropics and 
the hardy plants of more northern climes. The region suitable 
for growing wheat is estimated at fifty thousand square miles (not 
much less than the area of England and Wales); and the State, 
which now produces a million bales of cotton a year, a fifth of 
the total crop of the Union, has land enough suitable for the 
staple to produce five times as much of it as is now grown in 
the whole world. These are cheering facts for English cotton- 
spinners, who, however bad times may be, are not likely to run 
short of the raw material of their industry; but our farmers 
must hear with something like dismay of the seemingly inex- 
haustible capacity of America for producing unlimited 
supplies of bread-stuffs at, so far as they are concerned, 
unremunerative prices. As touching climate—albeit there 
are parts of the country where fever and ague seem to be 
chronic, and the temperature is liable to sudden and not very 
salubrious changes—Texas, on the whole, must be deemed 
a highly-favoured land. Men can labour in the fields all the 
year round, the skies are of more than Italian softness, and the 
air is so pure that to breathe it is the pleasure of a stranger’s 
life. No wonder, as our authors observe, that the native Texan 
is usually a large man, loud of speech, and inclined to boastful- 
ness. “Considering his favourable surroundings, should we 
blame him if he does occasionally speak in italics and swear in 
large capitals P” 

On a Mexican Mustang is rather a big book, too big for the 
subject it might seem at first sight; yet few readers will find it 
too big for their liking. Though full of useful information and 
shrewd observation, it abounds in graphic description, and 
positively teems with humorous sayings and good stories. There 
is a laugh in every page of the book; sometimes in every 
sentence. The authors, two American journalists, rode across 
Texas on a pair of mustangs; and the present work is the record 
of their journey, and of a good many promiscuous facts about 
the people and the land, which they picked up in the course of 
their wanderings. About these mustangs,—which, though sorry 
enough jades in appearance, can buck a man off with the 
greatest ease, and send him flying through the air like a shot,— 
there is more than one capital story. One of the best is about 
being “ unhorsed on the prairie.” In this instance the narrator 
(who always speaks of his companion as “ the doctor”) was not 
bucked off; he got off to drink at a water-hole, and in returning 
the cup to his friend, the doctor, let it fall on the ground, 
“ startling my pony, and causing him to run about fifty yards.” 
At first the mustang’s rider thought there would be little diffi- 
culty in catching the beast. The latter showed no intention of 
making off, but began to graze in the most unconcerned manner 
possible, which his master, after satisfying his thirst, walked up 
and essayed to mount; but the story is best told in the teller’s 
own words :— 

“He let me walk to within five paces of his head. He had no 
objection to my walk. The fact is, and I regret to bear witness to 
it, he seemed rather to enjoy seeing me walk. Just as I was about 
to reach out to catch the bridle he walked off. Then I began to run ; 
so did he. He evidently enjoyed the acceleration of speed on my 
part, even more than he had previously enjoyed my walking-gait. He 
ran a short distance with his head down, apparently chuckling to 
himself at my discomfiture ; then, throwing his heels up in the air, 
he cantered round me in a circle, neighing in a derisive manner. 
When I stopped, he would stop, and wait until I would almost catch 
up with him. He was always on the alert, however, and stood with 
his tail at full cock, ready to go off at the slightest increase of speed 
in my movements. What. added to the interest of the enter- 
tainment was, that when the vile mnstang started, the coffee- 
pot and other loose articles of virtw attached to the saddle 
kept flopping around, increasing his hilarity, and causing him 
to perform gratuitous antics that no one would ever have 
thought the brute capable of performing. The result of this was 
that, from the moment he started to run, he began shedding my 
portable property, leaving a train of tin-ware and notions to mark 
his erratic course It was a woful sight, but my pony was 
not the sort of animal that stops at the sound of woe. There was 
something that added to my bitterness of spirit; something that 
persons of sedentary habits, who have lately taken to horseback 
exercise, can understand and appreciate. After two hours spent in 
fruitless endeavours to catch him,—and after trying all manner of 
deceitful devices to entrap him with a handful of choice grass, and 
offering it to him in the most respectful manner and sweetest tone of 
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voice, and in holding a hat to him in such a manner as to suggest 
that it contained about two quarts of shelled corn,—after all this had 
failed, he caught himself by entangling a rope, that hung loose from 
his neck, in the branches of a low mesquite.” 

In Texas, at least, life on the prairies is not quite the glorious, 
exhilarating, romantic life it once was, or that Mayne Reid, in his 
stories, describes it as being. Indians no longer roam the war- 
path; they loaf and drink. If adventures are still to the 
adventurous, they are often neither romantic nor pleasant; and 
if you should chance to be suspected of horse-stealing, as our 
travellers once were, your portion may be a short shrift and a 
long rope, for in Texas horse-stealing is the one unpardonable 
sin. Horse-flesh, indeed, is held in far greater respect than 
human life. “It is very easy to get killed in Texas; steal a 
yearling, and you will be accommodated with a rope and a live- 
oak limb. Contradict a native, or dispute the accuracy of his 
statement, and the coroner’s jury will return the verdict, ‘ Died 
from the effects of calling Mr. ——a liar.’ There is uo better 
place than Texas for a man who wants to get killed or hung; 
but if he wants to get hung in a legitimate way, by a 
regularly ordained sheriff, Texas, however, is not a good country 
for that class of emigrant.” The meaning of this euphemism 
is that juries can seldom, if ever, be persuaded to consider 
homicide a crime, and that in the rare instances when murderers 
are punished, it is either by Judge Lynch or the revolver of 
some self-appointed avenger. Though there be still desperadoes 
in Texas, promiscuous shootings, it is satisfactory to know, are 
not quite so common as they once were; yet, despite its fine 
climate, fertile soil, and other advantages, life out there is not 
absolutely without drawbacks. Even the climate leaves some- 
thing to be desired. Not to speak of the districts subject to 
fever and ague,—where, however, people need not go unless 
they like,—there is an infliction called a “ norther,” a sort of 
cold simoom, which comes as unexpectedly as a bolt from the 
blue, and is so bitterly chilling that in winter it often proves 
fatal ‘to cattle that are weak and old;” and, we should think, 
to a good many bipeds who are in the same unhappy condition, 
—unless the following description be overdrawn :— 

“The norther is a copious breeze that comes to Texas from the 

north. It is like the Assyrian that came down like the wolf on the 
fold, or the wolf that caught the Assyrian, whichever it was. What 
I mean to indicate is, that it comes suddenly and unexpectedly, but it 
does not stay long; in fact, it does not stop at all, except about long 
enough to take the roof off a barn or turn an umbrella inside out. It 
is always in a hurry, and goes straight across the country. I do not 
know how high or how thick a norther is; but an adult Texas norther 
is several hundred miles wide, and so long that at a go-as-you-please 
gait, it takes about forty-eight hours to pass a given point, and it 
sometimes carries the point along with it. There are two kinds of 
northers—the wet and the dry; and both are exceedingly cold. 
Tongue cannct tell, nor can pen express, how cold a norther feels to 
a man who gets up in the night, at his wife’s suggestion, to see if 
he forgot to fasten down the dining-room window.” 
If we add to these defects of climate a few insect plagues, 
such as mosquitoes and tarantulas, and the fact that it 
is pretty warm sometimes, we probably know the worst 
about Texas. The rainfall does not seem to be excessive, 
some forty inches in a year; but in so vast a country there 
is necessarily great variety of climate, and after giving full 
weight to every adverse consideration, the State offers advan- 
tages to intending emigrants which cannot well be matched else- 
where. Germans, Messrs. Sweet and Knox tell us, make by far 
the best settlers. They are orderly, industrious, and plodding, 
and, being prepared to rough it at starting, are not rendered 
miserable by unlooked-for troubles and difficulties. Englishmen 
expect too much, and are greatly given to grumbling when 
everything does not turn out as they expected and would like. 
Several hundred English families were some time ago induced 
to go to Texas by the representations of Dr. Kingsbury. Some 
of them are doing well, some have gone back to England, “ and 
the rest lie around, and spend their leisure in writing letters 
to the London Jiines and Telegraph, abusive of Kingsbury and 
the State of Texas.’ One man wrote to the Galveston News 
complaining that Dr. Kingsbury, when describing the country, 
had maintained a wicked silence about the mosquito! People 
who cannot put up with hardships and meet difficulties with 
light hearts had better stay at home,—a new country is no place 
for them,—and those who fail in Texas are not likely to succeed 
any where else. 

No account of Texas would be complete without a history of 
its first settlement by American colonists, of their rising against 
the Mexican Government, their victory over the Mexican army 
and capture of General Santa Anna, the exploits of Austin, 





Houston, and other heroes, and the winning of Texan independ- 
ence. The story has been told before, but it bears repeating; 
and the present generation of Texans may well be proud of the 
deeds of their forefathers. It may be advisable to remark, how- 
ever, that the account, as here given, is entirely from an 
American point of view. Told by a Mexican writer, it might 
read somewhat differently. According to Messrs. Sweet and 
Knox’s account, the American settlers were peaceful, patient, 
and long-suffering, and only took up arms after being 
cruelly ill-used and goaded past endurance by the infamous 
treatment of the Mexican Government. All this may be true; 
but if the Mexican rule had been as mild as it was the reverse, 
we do not believe the colonists would have submitted to it a 
moment longer than they could help. There is no instance on 
record of a people of English stock yielding permanent obedience 
to an alien government,—they either leave the country or throw 
off the yoke. There are French-speaking communities in Canada 
and the States, German-speaking communities in Russia and 
elsewhere, but there is no English-speaking community existing 
that owns allegiance to any flag but its own. Whether this be 
due to accident (if there be such a thing as accident in human 
affairs), or to what, for want of a better term, may be called the 
“imperial instincts of the race,’ we will not attempt to deter- 
mine. But be that as it may, this peculiarity has greatly in- 
fluenced the past of civilisation, and may equally influence 
its future. Consider, for instance, the difference it would have 
made in the development of American civilisation if Texas, a 
State as large as two European kingdoms, had remained a 
possession of Mexico instead of passing to the United States. 





AFTER LONDON.* 
Ir is far easier to attempt to realise the changes of the past 
than to imagine those of the future, yet these are none the less 
sure. However remote it may be, the time must come when 
England will lose her place in the van of progress and civilisa- 
tion, when her population will dwindle and her cities decay. 
The fate that has befallen other realms will overtake her. 
“ Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, where are they?” and 
some day England’s name must stand in the same category. If 
nothing else happens, when her coal-measures are exhausted 
an enormous diminution in the number of her inhabitants must 
ensue, accompanied by the shrinking, if not the total disap- 
pearance, of many towns and cities that now exist in virtue 
of their manufactures alone. Not for all time will Eng- 
land remain, to use Mr. Ruskin’s forcible words, “a heap 
of cinders, trampled by contending and miserable crowds.” In 
the present day, even, it must be admitted that there are still 
lovely districts left pure and sweet, untainted by the breath of 
the furnace, and into which the contemplative man may fly or 
steam away, and be at rest. The day must arrive when the 
town will cease to encroach on the country, and the country 
begin to drive back the town. For a Londoner, who sees his 
vast city stretching her arms in every direction, adding mile 
after mile to her streets, it may be impossible to imagine the 
change that is so inevitable. But our great cities, like our little 
systems, “have their day, and cease to be.” Nor is this an 
altogether painful thought. Passing through the desolating 
and contemptible ugliness of many parts of London, it is, or 
ought to be, a consolation to look forward to the time 
when the hideous streets will have disappeared, and the 
country once more have resumed its sway. What quickly 
crumbling mounds the half-baked bricks of which so many 
of the London suburbs are built will make! There is 
comfort to be found in the very badness of the buildings, they 
will so quickly vanish, and the sweet pastoral country, now so 
scarred and desecrated, which once prevailed round London, will 
appear again. The day may even come when some wayfarer, 
not with the eye of fancy, as Wordsworth’s “ Poor Susan,” but 
with living, actual vision, may see that,— 
‘Bright volumes of vapour thro’ Lothbary glide, 
And a river flows down thro’ the vale of Cheapside.” 

What will be the end of London no man can venture to say. 
That it must end, all will admit. Whether an earthquake—and 
one a little stronger than the recent one in Essex would lay a 
vast proportion of London in ruins—followed by the inevitable 
fire, will prove the final catastrophe, or whether some utter 
collapse of the system of sewage, or of the water or food supply, 
will occur, or whether London will simply dwindle, as it 
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has grown, with slow step but sure, these are all matters 
for ingenious speculation. With them Mr. Jefferies does 
not greatly concern himself. He gives himself up to endeavour- 
ing to imagine what would happen in England if the hand of 
man, in counteracting the forces of Nature, were suddenly with- 
drawn, and things were left generally to themselves. The 
first part of his book is headed “‘ The Relapse into Barbarism,” 
and is supposed to be written by a future inhabitant, but 
at so remote a period that the history of the catastrophe 
had become mere tradition. What it was that happened 
is not by any means clear; but the passage of a dark 
body of enormous size through space, its attraction tem- 
porarily inclining the orbit of the earth more than before, is 
suggested. Other tradition asserts that the food-supply from 
abroad suddenly stopping, all who had the means sailed away to 
escape starvation, leaving only the poorest and most ignorant 
behind. Whither they went no one knows, and none has ever 
returned tosay. After they were gone, the whole country very 
soon became green, and, in the second year, weeds obtained a com- 
plete mastery over the grass and crops that had been left. Foot- 
paths and roads were soon covered and lost; while the hedgerows, 
untrimmed, increased rapidly, so that by the thirtieth year no 
open space was left where a man could walk save in the tracks 
of wild animals, except on the hills. The brooks and streams, 
uncared-for and unconfined, with their dams pierced by myriads 
of rats, soon forced their banks and carried away their hatches, 
forming ever-increasing swamps and morasses. Soon, lands 
adjacent to streams went back to marsh; whilst the waters, kept 
back by obstructions they brought down and piled against the 
weirs, sometimes burst these, and in their furious course carried 
away the bridges of stone and iron that the ancients had built, 
and silted up their foundations with sand and gravel. Thus the 
sites of low-lying towns and villages were covered and concealed 
by water and mud, and in afew years nothing could be seen 
from the hills but endless forest and marsh :— 


“On the level ground and plains, the view was limited to a short 
distance, because of the thickets and the saplings which had now 
become young trees. The downs only were still partially open, yet it 
was not convenient to walk upon them except in the tracks of 
animals, because of the long grass which, being no more regularly 
grazed upon by sheep, as was once the case, grew thick and tangled. 
Furze, too, and heath covered the slopes, and in places vast quantities 
of fern. There had always been copses of fir and beech and nut-tree 
covers, and these increased and spread, while bramble, briar, and 
hawthorn extended around them. By degrees, the trees of the vale 
seemed, as it were, to invade and march up the hills, and, as we see 
in our time, in many places the downs are hidden altogether with a 
stunted kind of forest. But all the above happened in the time of 
the first generation.” 


At first swarms of mice appeared, and legions of rats came out 
of the old cities, and devoured every grain of corn that had 
been left. But in afew years hawks, owls, weasels, and foxes 
increased, and these, with the forest cats and the wild dogs, brought 
the vermin within bounds. ‘I'wo kinds of cattle roam through 
the forests, the white and the black, whilst pigs of four varieties 
are found, some haunting by preference the moist, low-lying 
lands. Wild sheep and wild horses, with immense herds of red 
and fallow deer, exist in the vast tracts of woodland, which are 
also peopled by bush-hens, galenas, peacocks, wood-turkeys, and 
white ducks and geese, “all of which, though now wild as 
the hawk, are well known to have been once tame.” Of 
men, we are told of the Bushmen, descendants of the 
tramps of our day, who wander to and fro with no 
apparent object, stopping their “‘camp,”’ or tribal family, 
where they please, and moving on when the fancy takes them. 
These wretched beings, who cultivate nothing and have nothing, 
are “the thieves, the human vermin of the woods.” They 
maintain a deadly feud with the Romany or Zingari, who 
continue in exactly the same state as in civilised times, but 
have greatly increased in numbers. Then there are the house- 
folk, who live by agriculture or in towns, and are divided into 
numerous provinces, kingdoms, and republics, constantly at war 
with each other. ‘Their towns and cities, often bearing the 
names of the old towns and cities of the ancients, are little more 
than settlements fortified by stockades. 
them; the arts of peace and war alike are mostly lost, and only 
the nobles, and under special licence, the merchants, know, or 
are allowed to learn, how to read and write. One great physical 
change Mr. Jefferies describes as having taken place, viz., the 
formation of a vast freshwater lake in the centre of the island. This 
extends from the ancient site of London in the east to the Red 
Rocks, near Bristol, on the west, the entrance from the sea being 
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by the channel of the Avon. This lake was caused by the waters 
of the Severn and of the Thames being pent back,—those of the 
Severn by vast banks which formed across its estuary, possibly 
through some change in the relative levels of land and sea. In 
the case of the Thames, its waters were greatly stayed by the 
crumbling ruins of London; the lower parts of the ancient city 
are now foctid swamps, stagnant and miasmatic, exhaling a 
vapour, fatal to all life, from the rottenness of a thousand 
years which festers beneath the waters. The waters of these 
foul swamps are divided by a partial barrier from the sweet 
waters of the lake, on whose shores the towns and settlements 
of the people are placed :— 

“A beautiful sea it is, clear as crystal, exquisite to drink, 
abounding with fishes of every kind, and adorned with green islands. 
There is nothing more lovely in the world than when, upon a calm 
evening, the sun goes down across the level and gleaming water, 
where it is so wide that the eye can but just distinguish a low and 
dark cloud, as it were, resting upon the horizon, or perhaps, looking 
lengthways, cannot distinguish any ending to the expanse. Some- 
times it is blue, reflecting the noonday sky ; sometimes white from 
the clouds, again green and dark as the wind rises and the waves 
roll. Storms, indeed, come up with extraordinary swiftness, for 
which reason the ships, whenever possible, follow the trade route, 
as it is called, behind the islands, which shelter them like a pro- 
tecting reef. They drop equally quickly, and thus it is not uncommon 
for the morning to be calm, the midday raging in waves dashing 
resistlessly upon the beach, and the evening still again. The Irish, 
who are accustomed to the salt ocean, say, in the suddenness of its 
storms and the shifting winds, it is more dangerous than the sea itself. 
But then there are almost always islands, behind which a vessel can 
be sheltered. Beneath the surface of the lake there must be con- 
cealed very many ancient towns and cities, of which the names are lost. 
Sometimes the anchors bring up even now fragments of rusty iron 
and old metal, or black beams of timber. It is said, and with 
probability, that when the remnant of the ancients found the water 
gradually encroaching (for it rose very slowly), as they were driven 
back year by year, they considered that in time they would be all 
swept away and drowned. But after extending to its present limits, 
the lake rose no farther, not even in the wettest seasons, but always 
remains the same. From the position of certain quays we know that 
it has thus remained for the last hundred years at least. Never, as 
I observed before, was there so. beautifal an expanse of water. How 
much must we sorrow that it has so often proved only the easiest 
mode of bringing the miseries of war to the doors of the unoffending. 
Yet men are never weary of sailing to and fro upon it, and most of 
the cities of the present time are upon its shore. And in the evening 
we walk by the beach, and from the rising grounds look over the 
waters, as if to gaze upon their loveliness were reward to us for the 
labour of the day.” 

In his descriptions of scenery, in his local touches, and in what 
he has to say of the ways of wild creatures, Mr. Jefferies, as is 
his wont, excels. He gives an air of actual existence to the future 
aspect of England that he has conjured up. It is when he attempts 
to portray persons that his hand fails; but although the men 
and women of his creation are vague and fanciful, the situations 
are so new and so unexpected, that one is compelled to read on. 
The second part of the book, on “* Wild England,” is an account 
of the adventures of a certain Felix Aquila, of his visit to the 
site of Ancient London, and of his exploration of the unknown 
recesses of the Lake; but the story is an unfinished one. In 
spite of the noticeable tinge of unreality which pervades his 
characters, we have read the whole book with much interest, 
which would have been increased, had Mr. Jefferies given a map 
showing the changes he supposes to have taken place, with the 
route of Felix’s journey. Perhaps when he completes the tale, 
he may be induced to do so. 


A WOMAN’S REPUTATION.* 
In The World We Live In—Mr. Crawfurd’s novel of last year— 
there was a comedy; in A Woman’s Reputation there is a 
drama. None of the novel-writers of the day shows his 
readers the play of motive, and the working of the wheels within 
wheels of our complex life in the individual and in the aggregate 
with easier mastery than Mr. Crawfurd. In all that he writes 
there is sub-acid and subtlety; and we imagine that among 
certain people and sets in society—the very sets in which his 
books are much read, as a matter of course, for he discourses 
of the world they live in as a past-master of its arcana—there 
may be an uneasy notion that they do not altogether “make 
him out,” and a lurking suspicion his refined, quaint, and 
lambent humour is occasionally to own address. If we 
are right in this, the cause may be found in the simple exactness 
of Mr. Crawfurd’s types, and in his avoidance of caricature. 
He will, indeed, invent a combination of a most unlikely kind— 
as, for instance, in the novel before us, the meeting under one 
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roof of James Scatcherd and the two women with whom his 
relations are so strangely out of joint; but the easy appro- 
priateness of all that they respectively say and do, the con- 
sistency of the development of the équivogue involved in 
that meeting, and the definition of character by a number 
of small touches, every one of them telling exactly according 
to the intention of the writer, is realism indeed. In his own 
refined way, and without the monotony of Mr. Anthony 
Trollope’s photographically-accurate reproductions, Mr. Craw- 
furd is as true a painter of life as the chronicler of Barsetshire, 
the biographer of Plantagenet Palliser and Phineas Finn; but 
he will always select his types and pose his models differently 
from the elder novelist’s method, and his humour is far more 
pervading and finely flavoured. Perhaps he does not even think 
so well of human nature as Mr. Trollope did, although he has 
not drawn a George Vavasor, a Burgo Fitzgerald, a Sophie 
Gordeloup, or a Lizzie Eustace; but he illustrates his convic- 
tions with superior delicacy and more piquant satire within a 
narrower range. One thing he eschews,—it is vulgarity. The 
evil, the unprincipled, the calmly selfish, the utterly worldly, the 
scheming, the stupid, the self-complacent, the pretentious, the 
silly, and the eccentric (especially the humorously eccentric, not 
mere oddity, which is only a bore), these we find together with 
the higher types of character, but not the merely, coarsely, 
irredeemably vulgar. This we recognise gratefully,—we have 
never felt indebted to Mr. Trollope for Amelia Roper in 
The Small House at Allington, or the Cheeseacre episode in 
Can You Forgive Her ? The latter, even granting the humour of 
its vulgarity, is only an imitation of the Bristol campaign of 
the Widow Barnaby—the heroine of his mother’s cleverest 
novel—among her “dear Peterses.” It is not only the vulgar 
in humble and in middle-class life that Mr. Crawfurd avoids, 
while drawing both classes faithfully though with a large recog- 
nition that in neither is vulgarity inherent and inevitable; he is 
as little capable of tawdriness as of sordidness, and takes us 
into the very best society, without a hint of gilded saloons 
where Lothairs and Corisandes “ tread the crimson carpet and 
breathe the perfumed air.” 

In A Woman’s Reputation, we trace two of the noteworthy 
characteristics of the author’s last year’s novel; they are a 
whimsical idea, and a careful, highly-finished method of working 
it out, kept to the simplest realism, and worked with the seeming 
ease that means the taking of great pains. The potential 
muddle of modern marriage might, and doubtless will, furnish 
many serious as well as many comic writers with themes grave 
or gay, or both; for its range is nearly as wide as Polonius’s view of 
the drama,—but a funnier or a more fatal presentment of it than 
this one, with a truer touch of satire, and a subtler dash of art in 
the tragic catastrophe, will hardly be produced in fiction. The 
imbroglio might be contrived by an Eugéne Scribe of to-day; 
the exquisite ingenuity of accident, the dexterous entanglement 
of perverse purpose, clashing interests, and mutual unconscious- 
ness, of the unrivalled but almost forgotton vaudevilles, are all to 
be found in this very clever and surprising story. The notion of it is 
so comic, the central situation so whimsically impossible, to speak 
broadly, but so cleverly accounted for that it is hardly surprising ; 
is so carefully denuded of mystery, and yet kept up to the strain 
of suspense and uncertainty to the very last; the episodical 
character of the actual story is so well preserved, while the 
persons clearly suggest their past, that to read it has the double 
effect on the mind of narrative and drama. The quickness and 
intricacy of the shifting positions of the persons in the story, 
and the attitude assigned to the reader—that of a spectator with 
aclue to the truth—increase the vaudeville-like effect; while 
Professor Peacocke lives and moves before him, not a fancy 
portrait in a book, but a flesh-and-blood phenomenon on a stage. 
We should particularly like to see Mrs. John Wood’s notion of 
Professor Alice Peacocke, the garments that so severely exercise 
the patience and politeness of Sir George Gooderich—dear, good, 
bewildered man—and the irrepressible note-book in which she 
prepares tO record the dicta of the irreconcileable but too wary 
rival philosophers when she shall have succeeded in “ drawing ” 
them. The dinner-party, at which the great apostle of “the 
absolutely undemonst ” is placed on the right of the terrible 
Professor, gentle Sir rge’s quondam ward, and his friend, 
the great apostle of ‘the wholly demonstrable,” is placed on 
her left, is pure comedy, as good as the delightful description of 
* Karma” in The World We Live In, which, if Mr. Sinnett were 
endowed with the slightest sense of humour, would have made 
him burn his book, and antedate his desertion of Madame 
Blavatsky. 





The story is keenly amusing, even after it has become very 
sad. The tragedy of it comes suddenly; but there is doom in 
the air all the time—the fatality of a wrong turning for all the 
persons whom we care about. We confess that John Morland 
and his sister Rose are not among that number. The queer 
quartette—composed of Professor Alice Peacocke (and her temper), 
James Scatcherd, Viola Templeton, and Cocker—who is as 
villainous as Littimer in David Copperfield, but quite real and 
a diverting vagabond—has strong attractions for us. Mr. Rivers, 
with his position in the literary and artistic world, due solely 
to his “ eye for effect,” and his ingenuous habit of telling every- 
body all about it, is a happy thought—or portrait? He is 
always amusing, especially when he airs his theories. Here is 
one of them, concerning editors and managers :— 

‘‘¢ These gentlemen,’ he said, ‘ are compelled to follow, they do not 
lead the public taste, and they are wise. Give them a good thing 
not original, and they know it and take it; offer them twice as good 
a thing in a new line, they know its value perfectly, but they reject 
it. They have to, and I approve them; they know what they are 
about. Suppose Shakespeare a contemporary, and not”to have 
written a line. Let him go with a masterpiece to the Accordion 
Theatre, and he would receive a week after a neat parcel 
containing his play and the following letter :—“ To William 
Shakespeare, Esq., Stratford-on-Avon. Sir,—I have read your 
MS. tragedy, entitled Hamlet, with attention, and beg to say 
that, making some allowance for your obvious want of experience 
in writing for the theatre, I find considerable talent both in the plot 
and dialogue. I have strong doubts, however, of its power of in- 
teresting an audience, and I accordingly regret to be under the 
necessity of returning your MS., with many thanks for its perusal.” 
And the manager would be in the right. The public won’t stand 
what is good and new too; they want educating first, and they will 
only stand a little education at a time.’ This theory was of inex- 
pressible comfort to many young gentlemen of genius engaged in 
literature.” 


ROBERT GRIMSTON.* 

Tue Hon. Robert Grimston, fourth son of the late and brother 
of the present Earl of Verulam, was born in 1816. His death, 
therefore, which occurred in the early spring of last year, can 
scarcely be called premature. Yet it seemed-so to those—and 
their name was legion—in whose mouths “ Bob Grimston” was 
a household word. It seemed also, and we think quite rightly, 
to his family and friends that a truthful record should be given 
to the world of a remarkable man, who deemed everything that 
he undertook, whether in sport, business, or social life, worth 
doing well. In Mr. Frederick Gale was found the square peg 
for the square hole, and his round, unvarnished story of a fine 
old English gentleman and sportsman is worthy of all com- 
mendation. Mr. Grimston was not a man of shining parts ; but he 
had, what Carlyle wilfully and wrongly called “ genius,” a trans- 
cendent capacity for taking trouble. Like Frederick the Great’s 
father, he expended an immense amount of “slow, stubborn, 
broad-shouldered strength in all kinds;” and like “Stumpy,” as 
that father was irreverently called by his offspring, Mr. Grimston 
had hobbies which he rode very hard indeed. Amusing in- 
stances of this failing are not wanting in Mr. Gale’s book; but 
it was a failing which did not in the least affect the sterling 
worth of Mr. Grimston’s character, or render him other than 
a most agreeable associate. So much as this may be inferred 
from Mr. Ruskin’s description of his brother-undergraduate at 
Christchurch :—* A man of gentle birth and amiable manners, 
and of Herculean strength, whose love of dogs and horses, and 
especially of boxing, was stupendous.” Now, “all Mr. Grimston’s 
contemporaries at Oxford agree,” says Mr. Gale, “in one 
opinion, which is that there was not the slightest difference 
in the Robert Grimston of twenty and the Robert Grimston 
of sixty. He was‘ Bob’ amongst all his friends, and whatever 
his hobby was he made everyone ride it.” Bores, and bores of 
the first magnitude, are what result, as a rule, from hobbies 
ridden to death; but “Bob Grimston” was one of the happy 
exceptions which confirm that rule. This was owing, no doubt, 
in some measure, to a vein of eccentricity in his character which 
had, as he was well aware, its ludicrous aspects for his friends. 
But something more than this is required to explain why a man 
so obstinate, “ Stumpy ” himself not more so, should have been 
so popular. And this something will be found, in the last 
resort, to lie in the fact that ‘Bob Grimston” was a good 
man,—a good man in the best sense of the words. ‘ Mind,” 
remarked an old Harrovian and Q.C., with much earnestness, 
to Mr. Gale, “ Mind and lay great stress on this point, which I 
can vouch for from my own experience ; it was not cricket only 
that the boys learnt from poor old Bob Grimston, but they 
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acquired the true principles of chivalrous honour, and they 
always learnt something good by being in his company, though 
the lesson was sometimes given in a very homely way.” 

“T never knew a man,” writes another old Harrovian, “who was 

more constant or more earnest about his church on a Sunday morning. 
Ioften used to go with him, formerly, and his attention never flagged 
for a single moment. When I left the Church of England and joined 
another communion myself, I felt bound to write and tell him of the 
fact, and I rather dreaded his answer, for we were bosom friends, and I 
feared that separating from the Church of England would appear a 
terrible thing to him. Read his letter, and see how tolerant he was :— 
‘My dear , Whatever I may think of the step that you have 
taken, one thing I am sure of, that you have acted from conscientious 
motives. I hope that our friendship may continue unabated as long 
as we both live. Indeed, it shall not be my fault if itis otherwise. I 
will write to you again about the match (the Goose Match at 
Harrow), which I suppose I may announce as fixed for Tuesday.— 
Yours very sincerely, Robert Grimston.’ ”’ 
Artless and simple as these testimonials are—and there are 
not a few more of them in Mr. Gale’s volume—they class the 
man of whom they were written plainly enough. ‘“ Bob Grim- 
ston” was not a Christian hero of Gordon’s stamp, any more 
than he was an admirable Crichton; but his piety was of the 
good old-fashioned kind, which assorted very well with his spot- 
less honour as a sportsman and his straightforward probity as 
aman of business. For aman of business Mr. Grimston was, 
and to some purpose. He never had from his family more than 
‘a younger son’s allowance, let us say £10,000, at the most. He 
died worth upwards of £100,000. Verily, Dr. Smiles himself 
might give his imprimatur to a work which records the 
career of a man so succescful in business. Without being 
in the least miserly, as may be inferred from the fact that 
he always rather overpaid his cabmen, Mr. Grimston knew 
the value of thrift. He would never, as Mr. Gale puts it, 
give twenty-one pounds for what was worth twenty ; neither 
would he give nineteen. In the society of ladies he was the 
courtly gentleman of the old school. “ You should never con- 
tradict a lady, no matter what she says,” was his maxim; “you 
may say, ‘Oh, indeed!’ if the statement is very strong, but 
nothing more.” A good maxim, no doubt, in its way; but it 
was as well, perhaps, as not for the man who held it that he 
never marri¢d. There are limits even to the patience of a 
Griselda. 





As a sportsman, Mr. Grimston was not so much remarkable 
for what he did as for the spirit in which he pursued his 
favourite pastimes. He was a good pedestrian and swimmer, a 
fair boxer, a fearless but not very accomplished rider, and a 
most enthusiastic cricketer. But great cricketers are born, like 
poets, and are not made; and Mr, Grimston, unlike his brother 
Edward, was not a born cricketer. He was no bowler, was a 
poor fieldsman, and although he took enormous pains to master 
the art of batting, was never more than a second-rate batsman. 
He would strike, indeed, at times, such eccentric attitudes, 
stooping, or rather squatting, to get, as he contended, a sight of 
the ball, that an old farmer on one occasion roared out to him, 
“Look out, sir, or you’ll be shot sitting.” Yet Mr. Grimston’s 
name will be remembered in connection with cricket much 
longer than the names of many whose skill was far greater than 
his own. Harrow, more than any other public school, seems to 
bind to itself with links of steel the memories of its sons—it 
may be remembered how Byron thought that the scenery round 
his “beloved Harrow” was second to none in Hurope—and Mr. 
Grimston was a Harrovian of Harrovians. How he toiled for 
Harrow cricket unrestingly till the hand of death arrested him 
may be read in Mr. Gale’s sympathetic pages. When the day 
of trial came which was to test his labour of love, the feelings 
of this simple-hearted man were sometimes too much for him, 
and found vent in rather odd ways. “On one occasion,” writes 
Mr. Gale, “ having left Lord’s because he could not bear to see 
Harrow losing, Mr. Grimston went away, and seeing an empty 
hearse, he hailed the driver, and got up and rode with him, 
going as far as Primrose Hill, and had the messages sent to him 
there. On another occasion he sat in the Churchyard of St. 
John’s Wood Church and received the messages there every five 
minutes.” Mr. Grimston was not a betting man, and he felt 
and expressed the utmost scorn for the “cheery stoicism” 
which permits an English gentleman “to ‘ plunge,’ as they call 
it in the betting-ring, and then ask the bookmakers for time.” 
But he was not without a touch of that superstition which 
makes all “ plungers ” kin :— 

“ At the Eton and Harrow match of 1849, he appeared,” says Mr. 


Gale, “at Lord’s with an extraordinary shabby brown coat and a 
shocking bad hat, of the shape so familiar to those who knew him. 








He was walking by the tennis-court, with his head down, alone, as 
was his wont on such occasions, speculating on the chance of the 
coming struggle, when I heard some one accost him with, ‘ Well, Mr. 
Grimston, will the boys win ?’—‘I don’t know, sir, I’m sure,’ was his 
reply. ‘I have done all I can, and all I could; I’ve got my lucky 
coat and my lucky hat on, and if they don’t win I can do no more.’ ” 

Like all sportsmen who use the pen at all, Mr. Grimston was 
fond of a Latin quotation. As an old Harrow and Oxford 
man, he could not puzzle men as Frederick the Great did with 
his “tot verbas tot spondera;” or speak, as Victor Hugo 
speaks, of the “ quid obscurum ” of a battle. But Mr. Grimston 
did not always quote quite accurately, and it was said of him 
by his friends that he was the man who was always so very 
nearly right. We are not quite certain, though, that Mr. 
Gale’s strictures on Mr. Grimston’s little bits of Latin are 
always tenable. ‘“Aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus” is 
certainly not what Horace wrote, but something may be said 
in its favour. It is hardly a misquotation so much as a puryosed 
alteration of “quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus;” and we 
need not remind Mr. Gale that “ quandoque,” in the sense of 
“aliquando,” is a solecism. It is curious also that something 
can be said for the false quantity which Mr. Gale taxed so 
merrily. The latter had been explaining to Mr. Grimston why 
the oft-told tale of the Duke of Queensberry having sent a 
letter sewn up in a cricket-ball fifty miles in an hour 
with the aid of twenty-four cricketers was untrue. Mr. 
Grimston had been very positive of its truth, and exclaimed, 
when convinced of its absurdity, that if he had been 
a betting man he would have staked a thousand pounds 
to one on the view he had previously held. “You see,” 
he added, with a solemnity which from him was amusing 
enough, “we should never be positive.”— No,” answered the 
artful Mr. Gale, “ but many of us are; for people are constantly 
quoting, ‘ Tempora mutantur,’ &c., wrong, and declare they are 
right.”—* How wrong ?” asked Mr. Grimston. “They can’t 
make a mistake. I can quote it right—‘ Tempora mutantur et nos 
mutamur in illis.’”—“Go down two places for a false quantity, 
Mr. Grimston ; that will do very well for the House of Commons, 
but it is ‘ nos et’; and ninety-nine men out of a hundred, and good 
scholars, too, make the same mistake that you have just made; it 
is a conventional error.” Now we must bring ourselves under 
the fire of Mr. Gale’s guns by confessing that we do not know who 
wrote that well-known line. All that we know is that it was written 
by no classical author; and it is just possible, we imagine, that 
the monk, or whoever he was that wrote it, was as heedless of 
metre as the heartless spectators of the jackdaw of Rheims were 
of grammar. In any case it would have been rare fun to have 
coached Mr. Grimston up to cross-examine Mr. Gale on his own 
misquotation of “ Ne sutor ultra crepidam.” This is a real mis- 
quotation, for nothing whatever is gained, and something is 
lost by changing Pliny’s “supra” into “ultra.” It is needless, 
of course, to add that it is a misquotation which has fairly 
driven the original out of the field; but Mr. Gale will be 
amused, perhaps, when he adds it to his list of “ conventional 
errors.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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The Gospel according to Matthew, Mark, and Luke. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—This volume is one of the “ Parchment Library” 
series. It is a reprint of the authorised version, the text being 
divided by paragraphs without any indication of verses (a decided 
improvement) or of chapters (a more doubtful change, as it impairs 
one’s readiness in finding one’s way about). Quotations are given in 
italics (the ordinary italics for words supplied being very properly 
omitted) ; and where they are poetical, the poetical form has been pre- 
served. A later addition to the same series is Confessions of an Eng- 
lish Opium-Eater, by Thomas do Quincey, edited by Richard Garnett. 
Mr. Garnett gives us here the “ Confessions’ in their earlier forms, 
and justifies himself in his preface for choosing this in preference to 
the later and more elaborate revision of it that the author afterwards 
published. An appendix gives a very curious variation which Alfred 
de Musset introduced into a translation which he executed of the 
“ Confessions” in his early youth. It relates to the episode of Ann, 
which, by the way, he utterly ruins. Another addition to the volume 
is “‘ Notes of Conversations with Thomas de Quincey,” recorded by Mr. 
Richard Woodhouse, a barrister. These refer to the years 1820-1, 
when de Quincey was one of the literary circle which met in th> 
house of Mr. Taylor, of the firm of Taylor and Hessey, publishers of 
the London Magazine. Mr. Garnett has also added some notes, 
which have no little interest. Among them is a translation of 
“Integer vita scelerisque purus.”’ 
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Sketches of Celibate Worthies. By James Copner, M.A. (London 
Literary Society.)—Mr. Copner has here put together twelve 
biographical sketches, for which he has found a connecting link 
which is convenient if it is not necessary, in the fact that the subjects 
of them were “celibate.”” Horace and Virgil are the two characters 
whom he selects from antiquity. These lives are fairly good, though 
they are not better than what have been written before. With regard to 
the first, we may take leave to doubt whether Horace says anything 
to lead us to suppose that he “ did not rate very highly ” the education 
which he received at Athens. His language has been commonly 
taken in quite the other way. As to the words “ curvo dignoscere 
rectum,” they certainly have nothing to do with geometry, but refer 
to ethical philosophy. The use of vellem is in itself decisive. The 
other lives are Queen Elizabeth, Erasmus, Sir Isaac Newton, Bishop 
Butler (with some good criticism of the “Sermons” and the 
‘** Analogy”), Kant, Dr. Thomas Brown, Cowper, Hannah More, Father 
Matthew, and Robert Dick. All are reasonably well done, and the 
book, on the whole, is a success. 


Like Lost Sheep: a Riverside Romance. By Arnold Gray. 3 vols. 
(Ward and Downey.)—There is nothing specially remarkable about 
this story. There is a well-born villain in it who, as is usual ina 
certain class of fiction, is a baronet, and a low-born villain who is a 
hackney-carriage driver. And there is a hero who is a gentleman 
miller, and a heroine who is the wicked baronet’s daughter by an un- 
acknowledged marriage. There are minor characters of the usual 
stamp. Two murders are provided for the entertainment of readers, 
and there are lesser villainies in plenty. The story is told with some 
vigour ; one or two scenes—that, for instance, where Becky Oakum is 
betrayed by “ Rackety Nell’’—are worthy of special praise. As a 
whole, the novel is not below the average, though certainly not above 
it. But the author has thought fit to spice it with a great quantity of 
personalities. There is no mistaking the place for which “ Coverley- 
upon;Dane ” is intended ; indeed, the disguise is in one or two places 
dropped, either by forgetfulness or malice, and one of the neighbour- 
ing villages is called by its proper name. These personalities are not 
amusing at all; they have nothing to do with the development of the 
plot; they are, without exception, dull and tedious. A number of 
decent, well-educated gentlefolk, whom the present writer happens to 
know (one of them is now dead), are gratuitously insulted, without 
even the poor excuse of being made fun of. The person who writes 
under what is presumably the pseudonym of “ Arnold Gray,’’ has 
made a deplorable blunder by this exhibition of a folly which it is 
difficult not to call spiteful. 


Paradise Found. By William 8. Warren. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
—Under this strange title Dr. Warren includes a great amount of 
curious learning and ingenious speculation. He will have none of 
the Darwinian hypotheses which represent the primitive man as a 
blackish, woolly-haired, ape-like quadruped, probably living in trees. 
His theory is very different. Man, nobler far in mind and body than 
his descendants of to-day, dwelt in an Arctic paradise, enjoying 
happy conditions of climate before the cosmic changes brought on the 
disaster of the glacial period. In those days there was an equable 
tropical temperature in those regions, besides what still exists there, 
the ‘“intenser terrestrial magnetism and the unparalleled electric 
forces.” The long winter night seems a difficulty, and we cannot 
quite see that Dr. Warren disposes of it. The consensus of Arctic 
travellers seems to show that, quite apart from the cold, the long 
darkness has a depressing effect. And how about vegetation ? Could 
that have been luxuriant with the long night? We do not suppose, 
indeed, that the world will be convinced by Dr. Warren’s arguments ; 
but every one must respect his learning, and the ingenuity with which 
he uses it. 

A Noble Kinsman. By Anton Giulio Barrili, (T. Fisher Unwin.) 
—Barrili’s slight, but fresh, clever, humorous, and amusing novel, 
entitled ‘“ The Eleventh Commandment,’ made us lock forward with 
pleasure to another work by the same anthor. In A Noble Kinsman, 
however, we are disappointed; for thongh a longer and more ambitious 
attempt at fiction, it is far less lively and entertaining than the former 
one. Its herois a young Neapolitan duke of formidable erudition, im- 
patient of tame and everyday love-making, and craving so ardently for 
something sensational in that line that he declares if he had been a 
Roman he would have loved a vestal virgin, and if a barbarian would 
have set his affections on a Druidical priestess. He longs to feel a 
passion for some unattainable fair lady—a fiery and tremendous 
passion with accompaniments of struggles, excitement, and difficulty 
as its indispensable nourishment. And the wish is granted almost as 
soon as uttered, by his falling desperately in love at first sight with a 
girl between whose family and his own there is war. As he does not 
at first know this, there seems no reason why he should not set about 
his wooing in a straightforward and natural manner. But no, he can 
do nothing so commonplace as that; so—though in most respects a 
scrupulously honourable and high-minded young gentleman—he 
adopts a false name and character, and makes her acquaintance in 
the guise of a poor student. If this inconsistent behaviour was 





intended to cause obstacles to his own happiness, it certainly effects 
its purpose satisfactorily; for when the girl’s father discovers 
the deceit he resents it strongly, and vows the young man who 
has insulted him so abominably shall never again set foot in his 
house. Mixed up with this love affair is a complicated web of family 
history. There is also a second pair of lovers. One of these isa pretty, 
adventurous, eccentric, rich, wilful young spinster, under the nominal 
chaperonage of a most accommodating old uncle, who submits un- 
resistingly to her various caprices (very much after the fashion of a 
similar uncle and niece in ‘“‘ The Eleventh Commandment ”) ; and this 
erratic young lady plays the part of Deus ex machind, “ descends 
like a thunderbolt ’”’—as one of her friends justly observes—and puts 
everything right in the last volume. But she and all the other 
characters are more like puppets than real flesh and blood. Then 
there is an important law-suit of many years’ standing, as to the 
progress and details of which the parties chiefly concerned seem 
wonderfully ignorant ; and another improbable element in the novel 
is a lost will, which, after being missing and searched for during forty 
years or so, is at length discovered almost by accident amongst 
some old papers, where it appears extraordinary that no one should 
have looked for it before, The book is not without ingenuity, and is 
readable in spite of being rather tedious in places, and containing a 
good deal of what is absurd and unnatural. For this last fault, how- 
ever, it is possible that the translator may be partly to blame, and 
that the personages and conversations are more wooden and unlifelike 
in English than they are in the original Italian. Without having 
read the latter it is difficult to pronounce an opinion on this point. 

From the literary point of view, the second volume of The Story 
of Chinese Gordon, by A. Egmont Hake (Remington), must be re- 
garded as decidedly inferior to the first. No doubt, circumstances 
have been a good deal against Mr. Hake. He has had, in particular, 
no first-hand materials worth speaking of to work with and upon for 
his story of the defence of Khartoum; that is, in consequence, 
simply Mr. Power’s well-known narrative padded out. At the same 
time, Mr. Hake ought to have taken more pains to condense the 
despatches, letters, and telegrams which constitute three-fourths of 
his book; he would in that case have given to the public a 
smaller, but at the same time a more satisfactory, volume. 
As for Mr. Hake’s temper, it is enough to say that it is 
that of the Pall Mall Gazette with many aggravations. He 
should, however, have taken care to keep his enthusiasm for his hero 
within the bounds of good-taste. In “ As the Master whom he served 
first struck down His enemy Saul, and then converted him into His 
faithful servant Pan], so Gordon struck down his enemies and used 
them as allies after changing them into friends,” it would be difficult 
to say whether the inadequacy ‘or the irreverence—possibly un- 
conscious—of the parallel is the more noticeable. From Mr. Hake’s 
own standpoint, the most satisfactory chapter in his second volume 
is that which deals with the relations between Gordon and Zebehr. 
This book is not improved by an absurd picture, facing the title-page, 
of the Hero of Khartoum perched, in full military dress, in a circus 
attitude, on a decidedly circus camel. 


The True Story of the French Dispute in Madagascar, by Captain 
S. Pasfield Oliver (Fisher Unwin), should be read by all who are 
interested in a most unfortunate, if not unnecessary, quarrel. It is 
stamped with the authority of Lord Shaftesbury and the chiefs of 
the Aborigines Protection Society, and its object is “not only to 
furnish the public with a complete narrative of those events in the 
history of Madagascar which have culminated in the existing hostili- 
ties with France, but also to promote the peaceful settlement of the 
difficulty.” Indeed, Captain Oliver closes his book with a hope that 
a modus vivendi, and even an alliance, between France and Mada- 
gascar, may be arrived at. In spite of the excellent tone of the 
narrative—a tone which is maintained by Mr. Chesson, of the 
Aborigines Protection Society, in a supplementary chapter on the 
doings of the Malagasy Mission in Europe—it is a complete exposure 
of the hollowness and arrogance of the claims of the French to 
Madagascar. The pleasantest reading in the book is that section 
which deals with the great manifestation of Hova patriotism, when 
Queen Ranavolona and her subjects united to defy French demands. 
Captain Oliver’s story will confirm the high opinion which readers of 
the recent books of Mr. Shaw and Mr. Little must have formed of the 
Hova Prime Minister, Rainilaiarivony. It gives, in full, the speech 
of defiance to the French, which he delivered at Antananarivo, on the 
occasion just mentioned. That speech is full of noble sentiments, 
couched in homely idiomatic language, of which we have a good 
specimen in such a statement as this,—‘‘ When we have justice and 
right on our side, it is, as your Majesty’s father used tosay, ‘ Truth is 
like a single hair, which will knock down a bullock.’ ” 


The Key of Doctrine and Practice. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
(J. Bumpus.)—We need hardly say that Mr. Haweis’s little book (so 
conveniently small of size that it may be easily carried in a pocket) 
is worth reading. Any one starting on a journey, indeed, cannot do 
better than find a corner for it. It will give him plenty to think 
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about, now taking him up to transcendental heights, and now guiding 
him in quite practical, everyday paths of life. There is a chapter on 
the Trinity, of which this isa specimen :—“ God the Vague, God the 
Definite, God the Immanent, that is the inexorable order of thought, 
and that is the eternal doctrine of the Trinity in Unity.” It would 
not be difficult to label this with a very heretical name. Is “The 


Vague” a separate person from the “ Definite” and “the Immanent ?” : 


“Immortality” is the subject of another chapter, and a very good one 
itis. On quite another range of thought we have Mr. Haweis dis- 
coursing on “ The Stage,”’ on “ Girl’s Work,” on ‘“ Woman,” and, not 
without asense of being audacious, on various topics on which we are 
liable to deserve reproach, in “ Undone.’”’ Whatever it is that he 
writes about, he is vigorous, with, perhaps, a not unwelcome disposi- 
tion to paradox. 


Historical Richmond. By Edwin Beresford Chancellor. (Bell and 
Sons.)—There is a good deal to be said about Richmond, a place 
which has, we believe, the distinction of being the largest village in 
England; for a village it still is, though at the last census it num- 
bered 20,000 inhabitants. Its neighbourhood to London, coupled with 
the remarkable beauty of its situation, has attracted to it the dis- 
tinguished inhabitants which make a place interesting. And it has 
had the advantage of being a habitation of Royalty. Henry I. seems 
to have lived there; but his was only a temporary residence ; and it 
served the same purpose for Edward I. When the Palace was built 
does not seem to be quite clear; but Edward III. died there, 
Richard II. had it pulled down; Henry V. rebuilt it. It was sold 
during the Commonwealth to Sir Geoffrey Norton, one of the regi- 
cides. Only a small portion of it remains. The ‘‘ Green,” the ‘ Parish 
Church,” the “ Hill”? (@ propos of which we are told that £1,000 was 
paid for the recipe of the famous “ Maids of Honour ’’), the “ Park,” 
the “ Bridge,’’ and the “ River,’’ have all chapters allotted to them- 
Mr. Chancellor, who seems to have written this book while still under 
seventeen (for he tells us that he could not consult the books in the 
British Museum), has done his work very creditably. 


The Book Annewed. (James Pott and Co., New York.)—This title 
naturally requires some explanation. The General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of America appointed, in 1880, a com- 
mittee which should make suggestions for ‘certain alterations in 
the Book of Common Prayer in the direction of liturgical enrichment 
and increased flexibility of use;’? and this volume is the result of 
their deliberations. They started from the principle that “ no altera- 
tion should be made touching either statements or standards of 
doctrine in the Book of Common Prayer.’ This being settled, a 
great many changes, or rather additions and alterations, are proposed. 
The Lectionary is greatly enlarged. Every Sunday has now appro- 
priate second lessons, and so has every Saint’s Day. Then there is 
“a table of lessons for the forty days of Lent, and for Rogation and 
Ember days.” The opening sentences are increased in number, and 
varied for the two services. Brief alternative forms are suggested 
for the Exhortation and Absolution. A short canticle is given as an 
alternative forthe “Te Deum.’’ The Nicene Creed may be used as an 
alternative for the Apostles’ Creed. Then a short office, ‘‘ The Beati- 
tudes of the Gospel,’’ is supplied. There are many occasional prayers, 
—e.g., “ For a Sick Person,” ‘ For a Sick Child,’’ ‘‘ For Persons Pre- 
paring for Confirmation,” ‘‘ For Missions,” &v., between thirty and 
forty in all, and a number of Thanksgivings also. The “ Commina- 
tion’? has disappeared from the Ash-Wednesday Service. There is 
a form provided for a Harvest Thanksgiving, and another “ Short 
Office of Prayer for Sundry Occasions.’”’ One or two prayers are 
inserted in the Communion office. The office of Matrimony has been 
improved by various omissions. The Absolution is omitted from the 
office for the Visitation of the Sick. In the Burial of the Dead, “in 





sure and certain hope” is altered to “looking for the general 
Resurrection in the last day.” There are alternative forms for the 
burial of infants or young children. A number of “ Forms of Prayer 
to be used at Sea” are furnished, as are also forms for the “ Visitation 
of Prisoners” and of ‘Prayer to be used in Families.” A number of 
Proper Anthems have been added ; and there are offices for the 
“Consecration of a Church” and for the “ Institution of Ministers.” 
It will be seen that the labours of the Committee have not been 
barren. If we were only free to do something of the same kind! 
Probably the book, which is well worth any clergyman’s special 
notice, may be very useful as it is. 


Straight asa Die. By Mrs. Edward Kennard. 3 vols. (Chapman 
and Hall.)—The story of this novel has been told before, and that 
not once or twice only. We have the good daughter giving up her 
lover, and sacrificing herself for her mother by censenting to marry 
a wealthy reprobate ; the wealthy reprobate behaves after his kind, 
but fortunately comes to a speedy end, by an accident at a race- 
meeting. Then the rejected lover comes back, and the good people 
are happy ever afterwards. There are variations and episodes. The 
motive of the sacrifice is not the impending ruin of a father who has 
lost his ward’s trust-money, or wasted his fortune in disgraceful 
speculation, but the commonplace embarrassment of a mother who 
has exceeded her income. The heroine, of course, has a brain-fever, 
and breaks a blood-vessel, a serious ailment from which she is saved 
by the death of her husband. Then there is a scene which might 
have been retrenched without loss, in which the old lover implores 
the heroine to leave her husband. If there is no freshness in the 
matter, there is a little force in the style. Whatever charm may 
belong to putting “ matutinal meal” for breakfast, and “ maternal 
parent ”’ for mother, it has, but nothing more. 
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s Nesieanadeaiie COLLEGE tor TEACHERS. 

The Course of Training in the UPPER DIVISION of this College PREPARES 
previously qualified CANDIDATES to pass the CAMBRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
EXAMINATION, and fits them, by Lectures on Education and practical work 
under supervision, for teaching in Girls’ High and Middle Schools. 

In the KINDERGARTEN DIVISION, Students are PREPARED to pass the 
FROEBEL SOCIETY’S EXAMINATIONS. 

Inthe LOWER DIVISION, Students are PREPARED to pass the CAMBRIDGE 
HIGHER LOCAL EXAMINATION ani receive some instruction in teaching. 

The College will REMOVE from its present premises (Skinner Street, Bishops- 
gate) tod FITZROY STREET, W., in September, 1585. 

NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER léth. 

Address, for particulars during vacation, the PRINCIPAL, care of Miss Hodge, 
9 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale, W. : 


| OOKS at all LIBRARIES and BOOKSELLERS.— 

CENTRAL ASIAN QUESTIONS. By Demernivs C. Bounerr. 

Demy 8vo, 183. “ Deserves the most careful study.””—Hdinburgh Courant. 
—LITERARY LANDMARKS of LONDON. By Laurence 
Hutton. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. “ Abounds with interesting facts.”’—Daily 
News, ** EXPOSITIONS.” By Rev. 8. Cox, D.D., Author of 
“Salvator Mundi,” &. Dedicated to Baron Tennyson. 


It is a kook that is rich in thought, good counsel, : 





Demy 8vo, 7s 6d, 
d pregnant with aids 
for Christian teachers of all the chureh« 
A NOBLE KINSMAN. 


“Pure and charming.” —Morni: 


5." —British Quarterly Review.— 

By A. G. Barrini. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
} Post:—-WILBOURNE HALL. 
2 vols. crown 8yo. 


By Mrs. CAuMONT. ** An agrecable novel.”—Spectator. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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GIRLS 


= SSS Se a 
OYAL SOCIETY of PRESEN | EOS ENDOWED SCHOOLS. sean HIGH SCHOOL for 


The HUNDRED-AND-THIRD EXHIBITION is 


The GOVERNORS desire to APPOINT a HEAD 


WANTED, in September, a HEAD MISTRESS, 


NOW OPEN (5 Pall Mall East), from 10 till 6. 
Admission, ls. Illustrated Catalogue, 1s. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


ENERAL GORDON at KHAR- 
TOUM. — The GORDON 

MEMORIAL FUND PIC- 

“The LAST WATCH,’ TURE at BRITISH GAL- 
by Lowes Dickinson. LERY, PALL MALL, 
Opposite Marlboro’ House, 

Ten to Six. Admission ls. 


COLLEGE, 





HE YORKSHIRE 
LEEDS 


EEDS. 


APPOINTMENT of PROFESSOR of CHEMISTRY. 

The Council invite applications for the Chair of 
Chemistry, to be vacated by Dr. Thorpe, F.R.S., on 
gc roragd 30th. Applications will be received up to 
Ju y 14th, and should be accompanied by six testi- 
monials, and by the names of three referees.—Further 
information may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 


EV. H. A. MITTON, M.A., Sherburn 
Z House, Durham, will have vacancies for 
PUPILS for University or Ordination after Mid- 
summer (term begins September 12th). Excellent 
house, grounds, &c. Full particulars, references, &c., 
in correspondence.,—Address as above, 








| Scheme. 


MISTRESS of the MIDDLE SCHOOL for GIRLS 
at Ipswich, established under a recent Scheme of the 
Charity Commissioners; the Mistress to Take Office 
at the Commencement of the First Term of 1886. The 
School will be cirried on at premises in Foundation 


Street, on which a School for 120 Boys was till lately | 


carried on. It is intended eventually to adapt these 


| premises to accommodate the limit of 150 Girls. 


The Mistress will receive a fixed stipend of £1000 | 


year, and a capitation fee of £1 per girl, She will 
have, at her own expense, to provide her own 
residence. . 

The Appointment will be made, and the office will 
be held in all respects subject to the provisions of the 
Copies of the Scheme can be procured from 
Mr. Cowell, Stationer, Butter Market, Ipswich, at 
the price of 1s each (or 1s 3d post free). 

Applications of Candidates (stating full particula:s) 
and testimonials to be forwarded on or before July 


| 28th next, to Mr. GEORGE J. NOTCUTT, Ipswich, 


Solicitor, Clerk to the Governors. 
Ipswich. June 11th, 1885. 
ao AM RHEIN.—Dr. MEESE, 
LL.D., of the University of Gittingen, Hanover, 
RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS preparing for Examina- 
tions or requiring General Education.—Apply, for 
= particulars, to DR. MEESE, 49 Baumschuler 
ee, 


member of the Church of England. Salary, £250, 
with Capitation-Fee of £1 for each Pupil over 50, 
attendance, 120.—Applications, with testi- 














and statement of qnalifications and ex- 

peric , to be sent, on or before July 6th, to Rev. 
GEO. STEELE, 5 Ribblesdale Place, Preston. 

HE OWENS COLLEGE, 


MANCHESTER. 

Professor Greenwood, finding it necessary to devote 
the whole of his time to the Principalsbip, will resign 
the PROFESSORSHIP of GREEK on September 
29th next. 

Candidates for the Chair are invited to forward 
applications and testimonials, addressed to the 
Council of the College, under cover to the Registrar, 
not later than Monday, July 13th next. 

Information concerning the terms and conditions 
of the appointment will be forwarded on application 
to Dr. GREENWOOD, Principal of the College. 
HENKY WM. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


{ORMER OXFORD STUDENT 
(First-class in Honours, English Language and 
Literature) is WILLING to take TEMPORARY 
ENGAGEMENT during AUGUST and SEPTEMBER 
in England or abroad. Good sailor. Euclid, Latin, 
Algebra.—‘‘ C ,”’ Smith’s Bookstall, Harrogate. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF ''HE WEEK. 


————— 
Abel (G.) , Gordon, and other Poems, cr 8vo... 
Atkinson ( E.), Distribution of Products, cr 8v0 . 
Baron (J.), treek Origin of the Apostles? Creed, 8 
Bonar (J.), Malthus and his Work, Svo 















Brown (R.), The Phainomena, &c., of Aratos, cr 8vo } 10/6 
Carll (L. B.), Calculus of Variations, 8v0  ...........sceeeeeees (Macmillan) 21/0 
Carnesschi (P.), Glance at the Italian Inquisitiun, 8vo_ ..............06+ (R.T.8.) 2/0 
Caroline Bauer and the Coburgs, cr 8V0........cccsccsccssseeeeeeeeeeceseanes (Vizetelly) 3/6 
Chisholm, Geographical Reading-book, Europe and America ...... et go 

Clair (A.), Claudio, and other Poems, cr 8V0 ........ssceceeeeeeee (Lond. Lit. Soe.) 3/6 
Crawfurd (O.), Horses and Riders, 12mo ..... ..(Ward & Lock) 2/0 
Curtois(M. A.), Leap Year, 2 vols. cr 8V0...........cceeseeeeee ..(Remington) 21/0 
Davies (D.), Sacred Themes and Famous Paintings, cr fg aes (Simpkin & Co.) 2/6 


Davey (A. es Old Ta'es and Legends for the Young, 4to (London Lit. Soc.) 3/6 











Dodge (T. A 3; A Chat in the Sad@le, 8V0 .....c.ccccscssssssssesssesscseseees (Douglas) 21/0 
Drewry (E. 8.), On Dangerous Ground, 12mo ... ..(Maxwell) 2/0 
Gaye (8.), The World’s Lumber Room, cr 8vo. sii “(Cassell & Co. 3/6 
Gibbon (C.), Heart’s Delight, 3 vols. cr 8vo....... ~(Chatto & Windus) 31/6 
Gordon (C. G.), Private Diary in China, cr 8V0 ........ccccceeseeeee ow & Co.) 7/6 

Gould (S. B.), Harve:t Preaching, 12mo.......... a S dlotington) 2/0 
Grant (J. G.), Bits of Brazil, cr 8V0 .......eeceeeee cesses .(Longman) 5/0 
Hemming (W. D.), Aids to Forens’ c Medicine, 12mo Re er TT 2/0 
EOIN CO ©.), BD TORE, CF BVG...0, 6s. cc sscccerasescasessvsssansssesssesseed R.T.8.) 2/6 
Hozier (H. M.), Military Biography of Turienne, cr 8vo ...(Chapman & Hall) 4/0 
Johnson (W. W.), Curve-Tracing in Cartesian Co-ordinates ...... (Macmillan) 4/6 


oa (Bickers) 5/0 
..(Hamilton) 2/0 
Skeffington) 2/0 
....(Triibner) 
(Hamilton) 2; 


Kersley (G. H.), Early Flight, and Other Poems, 12mo..... 
Kirsop (J.), Historic Sketches of Free Methodism, cr 8vo 
—_ (E. O.), Counsels for Common Life, 12mo 
Leo (F. A.), Shakespere Notes, 8vo 

Lilley (Ww. O.), Bound for Australia, OE TVO:  snenvsnsess000s 
List (F.), Natural System of Political Econo: Wp VO: asssssvesccored (Longman) 19 ~ 
MoClelizna (W. J.), Treatise on Spherical Trigonometry, Part 1 (Longman) 



























Merriman (M 2: On the Method of Least Squares, 8vo ...... ........ (Macmillan) #8 
Pike (G. H.), Saving to the Uttermost, cr 8vo ............ (Hodder & Stoughton) 2/6 
Schwartz (J. M. W.), The Morning of a Love, Cr 8V0 ...000.,000000- (Remington) 7/6 
Smith (J. M.), Legendary Studies for Decoration, folio .....,....(8. Low & Co.) 7/6 
Stedman (A. M. M.), French Examination Papers, cr 8V0..........c00000-000 (Bell) 2/6 
Stewart (A.), Twixt Ben Nevis and Glencoe, 8vo............... (Simpkin) 7/6 
Stokes (G. G.), Lectures on Light, Second Course, cr 8vo. (Macmillan) 2/6 
Treves (F.), Anatomy of Intestinal Canal, 4t0 ..........ccccscecseeceneeeneeees (Lewis) 2/6 
WAMIDES TE), CORMAN, TALC OF, OF BVO cscssscsscss .sessscecnesosvesesersarsseed (Simpkin) 10/6 
Wilson (J. Mo, Lig MEON) NEO, OP BVO: 06.050005.5s05s50s000 Sonnenschein) 5/0 
Woodhead (G. S.), Pathological M5 thology, § ction T., BVO........0.0 (Simpkin) 8/6 
Yorke (8.), Ways OE WOMON, OL GVO: i cccccsccsssessscebevessovaces ...(Maxwell) 10/6 
Zola (E.), Germin:], cr 8V0..........00000000 ...(Vizetelly) 5/0 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
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Including postage to any Part of the United arly. 
Kingdom .. oe pom ry Td saan 07-2 

Including postage to any ‘of the Australasian 

olonies, America, France,Germany ... 110 6...... 015 3... 07 8 
Including postage to India, China, &c. ... ss | ee 016 3...... 08 2 








“ 9) ‘‘ LIBERTY” ART CURTAINS AND CHINTZ, 
LIBERTY” criserry” HANDKERCHIEFS, 
ART 


FOR ARTISTIC CURTAIN BANDS. 
FABRICS. 


IN GREAT VARIETY OF COLOURS, 
New PaTTERNS Post FREE. 


HINDLEY’s 
WOOD 
MANTELS. 


WASH AND DRAPE WELL, 
PaTTERNS Post FREE, 


East India House, > 
& Cheshs um House, } REGENT STREET, W. 


| IN “ALL WooDs oR PAINTED, 





-From 24s to £100, 





Illustrated price list on application. 


C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 


HIGHEST AWARD, 
LONDON, 1884, 





APOLLINARIS. 


“ APOLLINARIS 
alone among Natural Dietetic 
Table Waters.” 


reigns 








| Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 


Physicians—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., and G. 
| TENNANT, M.B. 


HYDROPATHY, 
MATLOCK. 


| Turk'sh, Russian, Electric, and other Baths, 
Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms ; 
Tennis and Cr. quet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


SMEDLEY'’S. 


Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





Preserves, strengthens, and beautifies the hair. It 
contains no lead, poisonous, or mineral ingredients, 
and can now also be had in a 


GOLDEN COLOUR, 


for fair and golden-haired people and children. 
Usual sizes, 33 6d, 7s, 103 6d, and 21s. 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR 
OIL 


TONGA 


FOR 





Ask anywhere for Rowlands’ Macassar Oil. 


- Sevbeutie! in facial Neuralgia. Has 
proved effective in all those cases in 
which we have prescribed it.””—Medical 
Press and Circular, 

“Tonga maintains its reputation in 
the treatment of Neuralgia.’’—Lancet. 


Tonga is sold at 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s. 
Of all Chemists, 


NEURALGIA. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OuTsIDE Page, TWELVE GUINEAS, 








wuesuion £1010 0; Narrow Column..............0.. £3 10 0 
Half-Page.............ccceeee Rieac een » 5 5 O| Half-Column .... 15 
Quarter-Page .........ccsseeceeee wee 212 6] Quarter-Column 





Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight words), 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
° Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six or Twelve Months. 








To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 








It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the EpiTor, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.0. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO.”"S NEW BOOKS, 








Ready this day, price 12s 61 in cloth ; or in Half Morocco, Marbled Edges, 183. 


VOL. III. (BAKER-BEADON), ROYAL 8vo, OF THE 


DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


*,* VOLUME IV. will be published on OCTOBER Ist, 
and the subsequent Volumes at intervals of Three Months, 


From the ATHEN ZUM. 

“Perhaps the most satisfactory among the mauy satisfactory features in the 
second instalment of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s great work is the comparative'y short 
period of time which separates it from its predecessor...... Tuere are no traces of 
undue hurry about this volume, which is in every respect equal to that which 
opened the series. The staff of contributors is strengthened by the addition of 
some well-known names. A few unimportant shortcomings in the matter of pro- 
portion and arrangement were discernible in the first part; in the present one 
there is hardly room for criticism on this score...... On the whole, there is little to 
criticise and much to admire in this volume, which, as we are glad to think, sees 
Mr. Stephen und his coadjutors fairly afloat on their great venture.” 

From the SPECTATOR. 

“Neither in fullness, in accuracy, nor in interest does the second volume show 
any falling off from its predecessor......We heartily thank the editor and his con- 
tr ibutors for this second instalment of a work the value aad intercst of which it 
is impossible to overrate, and which, we believe, will be hereafter considered as 
one of the most u eful which the nineteenth century has produced,” 


““ONE OF THE MOST ENTERTAINING BOOKS 
OF THE YEAR.’’—STANDARD, 
NOTICE.—The THIRD EDITION of the 

“LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND,” by his 
Brother-in-Law, GEORGE C. BOMPAS, is 
now ready, with a Portrait, large crown 8vo, 

12s 6d. 


8vo, 12s 


Ready this day, 6d, Vol. IIT. Ba a new Translation, in 4 vols, of ‘* Don 
xote. 


The INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, DON QUIXOTE 


of LA MANCHA. By MiGcuet pE CERVANTES Baav EpRA. A Translation, 
with Introducti on and Notes, by Joun Oxmssy, Trauslator of the ‘‘ Poem of 
the Cid.’ 
*,* Volume IV., completing the Work, will be published next Month. 
From the PALL MALL GAZETTE, 

“Of Mr. Ormsby’s version we may say that, judzing from the volumes already 
before us, it excels all previous versions in a certain union of accuracy and 
sobriety...... His book as a book is a very handsome one, without heing unwieldy. 
It has an excellent introduction, bibliographical, biogr: aphi cal, and critical. His 
notes are excellent, short, to the point, and present at every occasion where the 
reader can justly demand them.” 


NEW VOLUME of the “STANDARD” EDITION of the 
COMPLETE WORKS of W. M. THACKERAY. 


ROUNDABOUT PAPERS : the SECOND FUNERAL 


of NAPOLEON. With 11 Full-page Illustrations, and 54 Wood Engravings, 
by the Author, Charles Keene, and M. Fitzgerald. Large 8vo, 10s 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, and 00.’8 POPULAR 
2s 6d SERIES. 


WITHIN the PRECINCTS. By Mrs. Oxrrnant, Author of 
“Carita,” &c. Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, and C0.’8 POPULAR 
2s SERIES. 
DORIS. By the Author of “ Molly Bawn,” “ Mrs. Geoffrey, ” &e. 


Feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s. 
*,* The following Volumes of the 2s Series can now be had in feay. 8vo, limp 
cloth, price 23 6d each :—MOLLY B AWN, PHYLLIS, Mrs. GEOFFREY, AIRY 
FAIRY LILIAN, ROSSMOYNE, DORIS. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








| esileatialiaaiasinasine and DOWNSTATIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Str and, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W, 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
R COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 


IXED FARM OF 500 ACRES ATTACHED 
Wr On THE PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 


intending Land Owners and Occupiers Land 
ian Agents, Surveyors, Colonists, &c. : 





stpENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 
a ‘and GORDON, K.G. 


CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 


The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
The Right Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


.P. ; 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., M.P. 

Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

William John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 

M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 

The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 


For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 


NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, October 6ihb, 


RIVATE TUITION in SWITZER- 

LAND for WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, and 
other EXAMINATIONS.—Mr. F. MEREWETHER 
(B.A., Oxon.), some time Master at Cheltenham 
Coliege, RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS 
at Chalet de Lucens, Canton Vaud. Efficient staff. 
Bvery facility for modern languages. References 
kindly permitted tothe Bishop of Dover, the Dean of 
Canterbury, and parents of former pupils.—For pir- 
ticulars, apply to Mr. MEREWETHER, or to Messrs. 
ASKIN, GABBITAS, and KILLIK, 38 Sackviile 
Street, W., who will forward prospecizs and more 
detailed information on application. 





GurTON VALENCE SCHOOL, 
KENT. 


Heap Master—G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A., 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s Nollege, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 


High-class public school. All Mesters University 
Graduates. Classical and Modern Sides. Remarkably 
healthy situation. Sanatorium, swimming-bath, 
gymnasium, workshop, fives’ courts, cricket field, and 
valuable exhibitions awarded annually to the 
Universities or other approved places of advanced 
study. 

AUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 

has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIRLS. Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. No 
English spoken. Terms on application. Highest 
references to parents of past and pres:nt Pupils,— 
Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzerland. 





JIETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


At the CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 
the FIRST PLACE in all England has been TAKEN 
by this COLLEGE in 1870, 1876, 1880, 1882, and at 
the London Matriculation Exhibitions won in L881 
and 1883. Special attention paid to junior boys.— 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head Master, A, 
W. YOUNG, Esq., M.A. 


HERBORNE 





SCHOOL. 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least will be offered for 
competition in July. For further information, apply 
to the Rev. the HEAD MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne. 


RINITY COLLEGE, GLEN- 
ALMOND (in the Perthshire Highiands). 


CLASSICAL and MODERN SIDES—the latter a 
systematic, practical education for Boys entering 
early upon life. Preparation for the Universities, 
Indian Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations. 
TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year will be offered 
for competition in August. Home provided for the 
holidays for Indian and Colonial Boys. 


For particulars, Prospectus, &c., apply to the Rev. 
The WARDEN, Glenalmond, by Perth, N.B. 














COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society’s Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims: 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases: 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 
Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The next division will be 
made as at 3lst December, 1886. 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 











MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH LOW PREMIUMS. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. | 17 King William Street, London, E.C. 
HE ATTENTION of Assurers is directed to the Spectan ADVANTAGES obtainable 
in this Society in respect of ECONOMY, EQUITY, SAFETY. 

Economy.—The Premiums are in many cases 20 to 25 per cent. under the usual rates, so that a Policy for 
£1,200 or £1,250 may generally be had for the yearly payment which would elsewhere assure £1,000 only, 

Equity.—The whole Surplus is divisible among the Policyholders themselves, on an equitable prin 
ciple—no share being given to those by whose early death there is a loss, Large additions have thus been 
made, policies of £1,000 being increased to £1,300 and upwards, 

Safety.—The Business (above a Million yearly) is conducted at the smallest cost. The Expenses are under 
9 per cent. of Premiums, which is much less than in any Office transacting so large a new business, 

The Funds are now close on Five Mill ony. Only two Offices (both older) have as large a Fund. 

Claims under Policies are now payable a month after proof. 
REPORTS, WITH TABLES OF PREMIUMS &C., MAY BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 
Edinburgh, November, 1884, JAMES WATSON, Manazer. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


CAUTION.—I s f tai 
dealers making eee eon “ ose EXT RACT 
OF MEAT. 


Liebig's photograph, title, &c., Baron H. von 
Liebig finds it necessary to caution the Public 

FINEST MEAT-FLAVOURING INGREDIENT 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES, SAUCES, &c. 





that the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat 
is the only brand ever guaranteed as genuine 
either by himself or the late Baron Justus von 
Liebig. Purchasers must insist upon having 
the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat. 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 


Invaluable and efficient Tonic for Invalids. 


Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
and see that no other is substituted for it. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS. 


ef Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand. 





FOR THE ARTISTIC DECORATION OF THE HOME, VISIT THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET (20 doors West of Mudie’s Library). 


The distinguishing character of the 
autotype reproductions is that they are 
cheap and absolutely faithful copies of 
originals, which may themselves be of 
the very highest excellence; and they 
are therefore specially adapted for all 
situations in which the moderation of 
their cost is an important element, and 
especially for all in which it is desirable, 
for educational reasons, to keep before 
the eyes either of children or oF adults, 


the most perfect representations of 
natural or of ideal beauty,’’—Times, 
September 4th, 1879, 


Aw ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, ‘‘ Autotype in relation to Household Art,’ with 


The First and Second Issue of Autotype Copies of the moat celebrated paintings 


Prospectus and Catalogue of this important publication free by post on applica- 


with Commentaries on each Plate by the Rev. Stopford Brooke, M.A. 


It is for their revelation of the un- 
equalled grandeur of the genius of 
Michael Angelo, as embodied in the 
Sistine frescoes, that all lovers of the 
noblest art should be grateful to the 
sauree process.”"—Portfolio, April, 
871. 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Now ready. 


“Tf pictorial art is, indeed, an eduoa- 
tional influence of a high order, and if it 
is desirable to keep beauty of form before 
the eyes of the young, the autotypes of 
the Great Masters should not only find 
the places of honour of which they are 
well worthy, but they should alao be 
used to adorn every nursery and school- 
room in England.”—Times, April 17th, 
1873, 


in this Collection. Price 12s each. 


tion to MANAGER, the AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
Complete in three Volumes, 
TURNER'S “LIBER STUDIORUM,” 





Press notices, free per post. 


Fine Art Catalogue, 166 pages, price Sixpence, five per post. 
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HEFFIELD CORPORATION 
THREE-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. RE- 
DEEMABLE SZOOK. 
Minimum price, £10) per cent. 
The Corporation of Sheffield are receiving Applica- 
tions for the above Stock. 
Prospectuses and any further information will be 
supplied by BENJAMIN JONES, Registrar, 
Bridge Street, Sheftield. 


HE CHANCERY LANE SAFE 
DEPOSIT, 
61 and 62 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 

This stronghold was formally ope med for business 
by the Lord Mayor on May 7th, and the public are now 
invited (on presentation of ard) to inspect any of the 
safes and stroug-rooms which may remain unoccupied, 
when the Manager will furnish full particulars of 
rents, charges, Xc. 

The renters of safes have the use of convenient 
writing and waiting rooms free of charge. 


THE 
basil OOL and LONDON 
AND 


GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1836. 

Total Tnvested Wands ....:0:00...2s06ssesesevees £5,911,400, 
The magnitude of the Company’s business enables 

it to accept Insurances onthe most favourable terms. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—AlIl descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at moderae rates. Par- 
ticipating Policies under new Table, payable at fixed 
age or previous death. 

The large Reversionary Bonus of 35s per cent. per 
annum on sums assured in-the new Participating 
class has been declared at each valuation. 

THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and 
Occupation.—Maintaining Polic es in force.—Reviving 
Lapsed Policie:.—Prompt Payment of Claims, 

OFFICES. 

Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bristol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Neweas le. 
Prospectuses and Forms of Pr posal for Fire and 

Life Insurance and Annuities may be obtained at the 

Company’s Offices, or from any of it gents, 

Applications for Agencies invited. 
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London Otfices : Cornhill, and Charing Cross 
UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 


Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, KE. Cc. 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet ‘Stre: t, 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capita , Lwo Millions. 





Chairman—ALrRan G. Ht, Gipns, Esq. 

Deputy-Chairman—Braumont W. Lussock, Esq 
Rowland Nevitt Bennett, | George Lake, Esq. 

Esq. Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
a <4 Bonham-Carter, Lefevre, M.P. 

Esc John B, Martin, Esq. 
Char a F. Devaz, Esq. S. Hope Morley, Esq. 
James Goodson, ihaq. Hy. John at ee Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, David Powell, Es 
Thomson Hankey, ', Augustus Prev ty Esq. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | Jc _ G. Talkot, Es4., 
Right Hon. John G. LP. 

Hubbard, M.P 
John Hunter, Esq. 

Manager of Fire Department—F. J. Marspen. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 
Share Capital at pre ent 7 * 
and invested .£1,000,000 
Total Funds upwards « of ick ves Oa 903,000 
Total Annual income, over 58,000 

N.B.—Fire Policies which expire. ‘at Miden mmer 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th day of July $ 


105000 ACCIDENTS 
R WHICH 
Tt WoO MILLIONS 
HAVE BEEN PAID AS 
COMPENSATION 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
64 CORN HILL. 





He nry Vigne, Esq. 


4 








ACCIDENTS of all KINDS. 





Paid-up and Invested Funds, £260,000. 
Premium Income, £235,000, 
CHAIRMAN .., .. HARVIE M. FARQU HAR, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the — ny Stations, the 
Local Agents, 
Wrest-Enpo Orrick —8 G RAND HOTSL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS; 
OR AT THE 
HEAD ees eae . LONDON, E.0, 
WILLIAM J VIAN, Secretary. 
DHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all par ts of the World, 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ity. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, ) Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries, — 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 
Capital Fully Subscribed 
Life Fond in Special Trus ist for Life 
Policyholders about oon se 875,000 
ToraL INVESTED Fonps UpwarbDs OF p Two MILLIONS. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,000,00C 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, 8S.W. 








. £2,500,000 





DISCOUNT, 3d in the SHILLING. 


ATCHARDS, ll PICCADILLY, 
LOND 
ALL NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS, 
In Cloth and Leather Bindings, Catalogues free, 


BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, Kc. 





Post Orders Promptly Executed. 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED 


UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
Faid-up Capital .., Ae w+ £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund £960,000 
Reserve Liability of. Proprietors £3, 000, 000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application, 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 
1 Bank Buildings, Lott abnr ‘Ys London, E. 0; 


The Birkbeck Building Society’ 8 Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 


T OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 
possession, and no rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
of the Birkbeck Building Society, 29 Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
ft OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 

LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 

with immediate possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes.—Apply at the Office of the Birk- 
beck Freehold Land Society, as above. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, on — ation 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


HEAL AND SON. 
BEDSTEADS. 


3 ft. IRON FRENCH from 10s 6a, 
3 ft. BRASS FRENCH from 48s, 


BEDDING. 

MATTRESSES, 3 ft., from lls. ANEW SPRING 
MATTRESS, warranted good and serviceable, 
at a very moderate price. 3ft., 28s: 4ft. 6in., 
49s. THIS WITH A TOP MATTRESS, 3ft., 
203; 4ft. Gin., 29s, makes a most comfortable 
Bed, and cannot be surpassed at the price. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
PLAIN SUITES from £3. 
DECORATED SUITES from £8 10s, 
SUITES of WHITE ENAMEL, ijt to that in 
the Health Exhibition, from £1 
ASH and WALNUT SUITES ol £12 12s, 
SCREENS, suitable for Bedrooms, 21s. 


EASY CHAIRS FROM 35s. 
COUCHES from 75s. 
BOOKCASES from 3883s, and 
BOOKSHELVES from 7s 6a. 
WRITING TABLES from 25s, 
OCCASIONAL TABLES from 10s 6d. 
A QUANTITY of CHINTZ, CRETONNE, and 
DAMASK at HALF-PRICE. Old Patterns, 











ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST, 


195 to 198 
_ TOTTENHAM | COURT ROAD. 





~“ Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, 14 OLD BOND STREET. 

Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. City Branch, 6 Poultry. Birming- 
ham Branch, 5C orpor ation Street. 


_At HOME or ABRO AD, I never Tr ravel without 
AMPLOUGH’SPYRETICSALINE 


It Cures Headache and Biliousness, and is the best 
Preventive and Curative of Small-pox, Scarlet and 
other Fever, with all Diseases having their origin in 
Poisoned Blood. Eminently useful in Constipation, 
Feverish Colds, &.—H. LAMPLOUGH, 113 Holborn, 
London. 


t OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 

MENT.—The combined ill effects of overcrowd- 
ing, sedentary occupations, and monotony of life are 
only too well-known to those who have to pass the 
best part of their lives labouring in factories and 
crowded workrooms, The compulsory confinement 
weakens the general health and induces chronic 
constipation, indigestion, and various forms of skin 
disease. Holloway's remedies are of priceless value 
to persons of this class, for they can be used without 
entailing loss of work, being purely vegetable in their 
composition, and consequently act without harshness 
on the most delicate system. The experience of more 
than forty years proves that no means surpass Hollo- 
way’s remedies for curing bad legs, bad breasts, } i'es, 
and wonnds of all kinds, 











ALBERT 

LANCASTER. 

For the Care and Training of Idiotic, Imbecile, and 
Weak-minded Young Persons, 


Under the Patronage of Her Majesty the QUEEN, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 
The Right Hon. Lord WINMARLEIGH. 
RESIDENT MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT, 
G, E, SHUTTLEWORTH, B.A., Lond. M.D. 


ASSISTANT MEDICAL OFFICER. 
HAROLD G. TAYLOR, M.D., Lond. 


This Institution, for 609 Inmates, has an Estate of 
105 acres, in a ch: arming and salubrious : 
near the sea, It is provided with Schools, Work. 
shops, Farm, Garden, and every accomm¢ odation for 
the proper classification and training of feeble- 
minded youth. ‘There is also a well-equipped 
detached Infirmary 

Paying Pupils ( at various rates) received from any 
part of the sag 

Free Pupils, elected by the Subscribers, must 
belong to the Associated Northern Counties of 
Englaud; and Donations and Annual Subscriptions 
for their maintenance are earne Stly solicited, 

Terms, Regulations of Admission, &c., may be had 
on applic: ation to 

JAMES stainless Secretary. 


RUN ‘ON “HOUSE, Quarry 1 Hill, 
Lancaster, is a Detached BOARDING HOUSE 
for special Private Pupils in counection with the 
Royal Albert Asylum, The private grounds, two- 
and-a-half acres in extent, command fine views of 
Morecambe Bay, the Lake Mountains, &e.—For 
terms and full information, apply to Mr. JAMES 
DIGGENS, Secretary, Royal Albert Asylum, Lan- 
caster. 


Rove ASYLUM, 









HE [LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—On 


the verge of the Atlantic. Five acres of orna- 
mental grounds. Six Lawn- Tennis Courts. 250 
rooms. Table d’Hote at separate tables, from 6 to 
8oclock. Large swimming bath, also private baths, 
Address, MANAGER, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


KN OFFAT HYDROPATHIC and 
LV PENSION, DUMFRIESSHIRE, 

The MOFFAT HY DROPATHIC and PENSION, one 
of the largest and best estabiishments of the kind in the 
kingdom, is beautifully situated amidst magnificent 
mountain scenery, and is on the main line of railway 
from London. Special attention is paid to the cuisine, 
(Wines may be used at table, or not, at visitor’s dis- 
cretion.)—For terms, apply to Mr. FARQUHARSON, 
Resident Manager and Secretary. NOLE.—The 10 
am. train from Ens ston Station, London, reaches 
Moffat at 6.47, in time for dinner. 














Suitable for all roads and all seasons of the year. 

Ce PATENT CRYPTO- 

DYNAMIC TWO-SPEED TRICYCLES, of the 
best construction, with high normal speed, and a 
reserve power-gear instantly available when hills, 
head-winds, or bad roads are encountered, Hills are 
thus climbed with ease, all excessive exertion is 
avoided, and a maximum of enjoyment «attained. 
Also, CRYPTO-GEARED SOCIABLES and TAN- 
DEMS, unsurpassed for speed and comfort. N.B— 
The ‘Crypto’ I'wo-speed Geuwr, can be fitted to 
Tricycles already in use.—For particulars, testi- 
monials, &c., or to view, apply to the CRYPTO 
CYCLE CO., 73a Chiswell Street, Finsbury Square, 
London, E.C. 





For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 


and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE'S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 

of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 

POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 

the receipt of 2s*Gd in Stamps or Postal Order 
payable to 


HENRY STONE AND SON, Manpicturers 
BANBURY. 


‘THE PATE NT 


BOOK-SHELF FITTINGS, 
As used in the PUBLIC LIBRARIES of LIVER- 
POOL, GLASGOW, BIRMINGHAM, &c., 
enable an exact adjustment of Shelves 
to be made without trouble. 





kham’s Pate 


PICTURE “TINE AND FASTENERS 


Afiord the most — and casy means of hanging 
Pictures. 


CURRELL’S PATENT VENTILATORS 


Secure a regular supply of fresh air, without 
draught, at a very simall cost. 
Illustrations and particulars sent POST-FRE 
cn application to 
WILLIAM TONKS AND SON, 
MOSELEY STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
PRIZE MENALS:— 
London, 1851; Paris, 1855; London, 1862; 
Paris, Silver, 1867; London, 1874. 
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Now ready, No. 3, price 2s 6d; per post, 2s 9d. 
(Subscription, 10s per annum, post free.) 


HE LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Edited by FREDERICK POLLOCK, M.A., 
LL-D., Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the 
Univ er: ity of Oxford ; Professor of Common Law in 
the Inns of Court. 
come 
Tur Law Rerorts. By G. W. Hemming, Q.C. 
MistaKE OF Law AS A GROUND OF EQUITABLE 
Rewer. By Melville M. Bigelow. 
{Tue PosITION AND PROSPECTS OF THE LEGAL 
ProFEssION. By E. 8. Roscoe. 
THe SEISIN OF CHATTELS. By F. W. Maitland. 
Justice In Eayrr. By Harold A. Perry. 
THe NEW FRENCH Divorce Act. By Thomas 
Barclay. 
Lorp Cicane. By G. W. Hemming, Q.C. 
REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
Notes. 
CONTENTS OF EXCHANGES. : 
Digest or Cases (March to June, 1885). By Edward 
Manson, 
_Srsvans and Sons, 119 Chancery Lane, London. 


HE LONDON QUARTERLY 
REVIEW for JULY. No. 128, price 4s. 
CONTENTS. 

1. GeorGe ELior. 

2, THE Huguenot REFORMATION IN THE NORMAN 
IsLEsS, 

3, PESSIMISM. 

4, WESLEYAN FoREIGN MISSIONS. 

5, THE CANON OF CERTITUDE. 

6. MARK PaTTISON, 

7. IMPERIAL FEDERATION, 

8, THE DocTRINE OF THE SPIRIT IN THE GALATIAN 
EPISTLE. 

9, SHorT Reviews AND Brier NOrTIcEs. 

10, SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN PERIODICALS, 
T. Woortmer, 66 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


| eet & Co”s OWN SAUCE. 











— PROVISIONS 
an 





) sila MEATS. Also, 





ee of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





i idaieae SOUP, and JELIJ.Y, and other 
GPECIALITIES ~ for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


UNVILLE’s s OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


FINE OLD PURE 
: IGHLAND MALT WHISKY 
DIRECT from the DISTILLERY. 
9 years old—50s per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 
5 years old—423 per case of 1 doz. bottles (2 gals.) 
From 
JAMES HENDERSON and CO, 
Pulteney Distillery, Wick, N.B. 
_ All orders must be accompanied by remittance. 





PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


SIX PRIZE MEDALS for IRISH 
WHISKY. 
First Prize Medal, aie, 1876 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1878; 
First Prize Meds al, Sydney, 1879; 
Three Prize Medals, Cork, 1883 
“Ta. nae FULL FLAVOR, 
D GOOD SPIRIT.’ 
zoned rps PHILADELPHIA CENTEN- 
NIAL EXHIBITION, 1876. 
“Unquestionably as fine a specimen as one could 
wish to see.’—Jurors’ AWARD, Cork Exhibition, 1883. 
This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
_MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


GOLD MEDAL. 
Caleutta Exhibition, 1884. 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable 
| article. ”— Standard. 


| PURE COCOA ONLY. 
COCOA Fg COCOA -EXTRACT. 
Strictly pure, easily assimilated.’ 
|—W. W. Stoppart, Analyst for Bristol, 
TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS, 


FRY’ s| 








J ie NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for JULY, 1585. 2s 6d. 

Tue KuHeEpDIvaATe OF Eayrt By Edward Dicey. 

Tue Work or Victor Hueo. By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. 

MopERN CaTHOLICs AND £CIENTIFIC FREEDOM. By 
St. George Mivart. 

A Swarn or Arcapy. By the Rev. Dr. Jessopp. 

PARLIAMENTARY MANNERS. By Henry W. Lucy. 

PuBLic BUSINESS IN THE HOUSE OF LoMMons, By 
Henry H. Fowler, M.P. 

Drink: a Last Word to Lord Bramwell. By the 
Ven. Archdeacon Farrar. 

To WitHin A Mite or Kuartoum, By Capt. R. F. 
T. Gascoigne. 

Recent Proe@reEss tN Brotoay. By Professor Ray 
Lankester. 

THE ARMED STRENGTH OF TURKEY. By Woods Pasha, 

Mine Inspection: a Reply. By George Blake 
Walker. 

TRANSYLVANIAN SupPeRsTITIONS. By Mdme. Emily 
de Laszowska Gerard. 

Tue Truk ‘SCIENTIFIC FRONTIER 
John Slagg, M.P. 

ENGLAND OR THE ADMIRALTY? By H. O. Arnold- 
Forster. 

London: KrGan Pavt, Trencu, and Co. 
Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR JULY. 
TuE ADMINISTRATION OF IRELAND. By Goldwin 
Smith. 
Victor Huao. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
CATHOLICISM AND HustToricaL Criticism. By 
Principal Fairbairn. 
THE Army or Russia. By Capt. W. L. Davidson. 
MIND AND Morion. By G. J. Romanes, F.R.S, 
Rus in UrBe, OR GARDENING IN LONDON. By Mrs. 
H. R. Haweis. 
THE PrimitivE Guost and His Retations. By 
James G. Frazer. 
Cricket. By Lord Harris. 
Lire AND THOUGHT IN FRANCE. By G. Monod. 
ConTEMPORARY ReEcoRDS :— 
I. OrrenTAL History. By Professor Sayce. 
II. GENERAL LITERATURE, 
IspisTER AND Company, LimiTep, 56 Ludgate 
Hill, EC 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 
JULY, 1885, No, DCCCXXXVII. Price 23 6d. 


CONTENTS. 

Tue Deciine or Art: RoyaLt ACADEMY AND GROS- 
VENOR GALLERY. 

Tue Waters or HercvLes.—Conclusion. 

BECKET. 

Fortune’s WHEEL.—Part IV. 

Home TruTHS ON THE CROFTER AGITATION. By an 
Old Highlander. 

An Unknown Cotony. 

Foorprints. 

Lonpon :—1. Tue Row anv WestMINSTER. Epistle 
toa Friend. By Scotigena Oxoniensis. 

Fai OF A MINISTRY OF VACILLATION AND BLOOD. 
WILiiAm Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 

London. 


” 


or Inpia. By 


Now re -“~ ii, iow Series, No. 2 


: i CORNHILL MAGAZI NE, 
for JULY. 
CONTENTS. 

Court Roya. By the Author of “ John Herring,” 
“ Mehalah,” &e. Chap. 13. The Ems Water.— 
Chap. 14, The Monokeratic Principle.—Chap. 15, 
Wanted, a Housemaid.—Chap. 16. Venite. Ilus- 
trated by G. Du Maurier, 

THE FRANCONIAN JURA. 

Mysterious Mrs. Witkrnson. [Illustrated by R. 
Barnes. 

Hair-Device WORKERS. 

A CHINESE ASCOT. 

Rarnsow Goup. By David Christie “Murray. Book 
IV.—How Aaren Whittaker hegan to*long for the 
Rainbow Gould, and Job Round threw it away. 
Chaps. 1-3. 

London: Smiru, ELDER, and Co., 15 Wate tloo Place. 


ew Monthly Magazine.—Price 6d. 
mu EB SCOTTISH CHURCH. 
An Organ of Church Opinion and Policy, and 
of Literature, Science, and Art. 

Contents oF No. IL. (Juty.—Now ready).—En- 
dowment versus Voluntaryism—The Seagull—The 
Little Pilgrim in the Seen and Unseen—The Old 
House in the New Street—The Dwellings of the Poor 
—The God and the Schoo'boy—Concerning Ayrshire 
Sundays long ago—The Story of a Young Life, Chaps. 
III, and IV.—The Revised English Bible—Notes of 
the Month. 

Printed and Published for the Scottish Publishing 
Company, Limited, by RK. and R. CLarKk, 42 Hanover 
Street, Edinburgh. Copies ordered by Ministers 
direct from the Publication Offices can be forwarded 
along with Life and Work and Record parcels. 

Agents: JOHN MeENztes and Co., Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. SiIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., London; 
and at all Bookseilers. 


ery ER NUMBER. — INTERIOR 
KS of OLD ST. PAUL’S (Restored).—See the 
BUILDER (price 4d; by post, 44d; Annual Subscrip- 
tion, 19s); also Interior View in the Brussels Law 
Courts; Design for Stained Glass Window, by E. 
Burne Jones, A.R.A.—Design submitted for Brompton 
Oratory, by Mr. G. Nattress—Sculpture at the Royal 
Academy : “In Memoriam,” and “ Circe” ; Candelabra 
presented to the Bishop of Southwell by Winchester 
School; The Evidence on Westminster Hall Restora- 
tion ; Letter from Paris; Notes on Sculptors’ 
Materials, by G. Simonds, &.—46 Catherine Strect, 
and all Newsmen. 











On Thursday next, July 9, will be published, 
Second Edition, revised, with Maps and Plans, 21s, 


A HISTORY of the 
INDIAN MUTINY 


aud of the 
Disturbances which accompanied it 
among the Civil Population. 


By T. R. E. HOLMES. 


“A narrative of thrilling interest.’’ — Literary 
World 

” He has pro duced a series of admirable portraits of 
the leading heroes ’’—British Quarterly Review. 

“ This is a history in the true sense of the word...... 
as interesting as it 1s instructive.” —St. James's Gazette. 

“Here is another book which I venture also to 
recommend to you as admirable.”—Truth 





London : W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. 


CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, pares 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d, 


STUDIA BIBLICA: Essays in Biblical 
Archeology and Criticism, and Kindred Subjects. 
By Members of the University of Oxford (includ- 
ing Professors Driver, WorpswortH, and 
Sanpay). 


Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, price 103 6d, 


ELECTROSTATICS. Being Vol. I, of 
the Mathematical Theory of Electricity and 
Magnetism. By H.W. Watson, D.Se., F.R.S., 
formerly Fellow of Trinity Colle ge, Cambridge, 
and $8. H. Bursury, M.A., formerly Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

SUBJECT for the OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINA. 

TIONS, 1886. 
Immediately, extra feap. 8vo, atiff covers, 2s 6d. 


’ 

JOHNSON’S LIVES of DRYDEN and 
POPE. With Introduction and Notes. By A. 
MILNEs, wae : Editor of ‘* Butler’s 
Hudibras,”’ 


SUBJECT for the OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINA. 
TIONS, 1886, 
Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


EDGAR QUINET.—LETTRES 2 sa 
MERE. Selected and Edited by Grorer Sarnts- 
purY, Author of “A Primer of French Litera- 
ture,” &e. 

Just publishe?, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 23, 


VOLTAIRE’S MEROPE. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 
Author ot ‘‘A Short History of French Litera- 
ture,” &e. 


NEW VOLUME of the “CLARENDON PRESS 
SERIES of SHAKSPEARE’S PLAYS.” 
Just published, extra feap. Svo, stiff covers, 1s 6d. 
SHAKSPEARE.—SELECT PLAYS: 
Twelfth Night: or, What You Will. Edited by 
W. Apis Wricut, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and 
Senior Bursar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Just published, extra feap. Svo, cloth, 3s. 


EURIPIDES: IPHIGENIAin TAURIS. 
Edited, with Introduction, Note:, and Critical 
Appendix for Upper and Middle Forms, by O. 8, 
JERRAM, M.A., late Schelar of Trinity College, 
Oxford, Editor of the “ Alcestis,’? ‘* Helena,” 
* Cebetis Tabula,”’ ‘* Lucian’s Vera Historia,” &c. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 


CLARENDON PRESS WAREHOUSE, 
AMEN CORNER, E.C. 
Now rea ol. small 8vo, 1s 6d. 
1 ieee LIFE et ny an WANLESS 
Peasant 

Manchester: J. Dave, 296 and 293 Stretford Road, 
and ABEL HEYWwoop and So , Oldham street. 

London: SIMPKIN, pate ALL, and Co, 


Just published, Second Edition, price 6d. 
HE CHURCH and the COU NCIL. 
By the Rev. C. ADAMS. 
London: J. Masters and Co., 78 New Bond Street. 





” completed (by the publication of Part 20), in 
4 vols. 8vo, cloth, with 564 Wood Engravings, £4. 
HISTORY of BKITISH BIRDS. 
By WItLiam YARRELL, _V.P.L.S » F.Z.S8. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarg 1, to the end of 
Vol. 2, by ALFRED NewTon, M.A., F. Tes , Professor of 
Zoology and Comparative Anatomy in the Univ rsity 
of Cambridge, &c. Continued by HOWARD SAUNDERS, 
4.8., F.Z.S., &c. Supplements to the First and 
Second Editions are still on sale. 
Joun Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 








Twellth Edition, post free 


R. WATTS on A THMA and 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only 
Successful Method of Curing these Diseases, By 
Rosert G. Watts, M.D., F.K.S.L., F.C.8., &e. 
London: C. MircHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street ; Simpxin, MARSHALL, and Co, 








TA AMMERERS and STUTTERERS 
should read a little BOOK, written by Mr. B. 
BEASLEY, who CURED HIMSELF after poop ape 
than 30 vears.—Green Bank House, Hall Green, nes 
Birmingham, Free for thirteen stamps, 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, for JULY. 
EDITED BY T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 


CONTENTS. 
Locat GOVERNMENT AND IRELAND, 
Vicror HuGo. By Henry Céard. 
THE WINE Doties. By F. G. Walpole. 
Two Days in THE BrixwortH Union. By Lord Stanley of Alderley. 
Roman LiFe AND CHARACTER. By F. Marion Crawford. 
DANGERS OF MEDICAL SpecIALISM. By H. B. Donkin, M.D. 
Mr. J. R. Lowey. By H. D. Traill. 
Proressor Mivart on Instinct. By George J. Romanes, F.R.S. 
A JOKE oR A Jon? By a Member of Convocation. 
THE Furore or Soutu Arrica, By Frederic Mackarness. 
FLEEMING JENKIN—IN Memoriam. By Professor Sidney Colvin, 
THE RapicaL PROGRAMME.—VII. TAXATION AND FINANCE. 
Homer anpD ForeIGN AFFAIRS, 


MODERN SCIENCE and 


THOUGHT. By 8S, Larne, M.P. Demy 8vo. 


MODERN 


[This day. 


OUR SOUTH AFRICAN EMPIRE. By 


WILiiaM GRESWELL, M.A., F.R.C.I. 2 vols. crown Svo. [Next week. 


MILITARY BIOGRAPHIES. 


TURENNE. By H. M. Hoztmr. 


Portrait and numerous Maps. Large crown 8vo, 4s. 


With 


[Now ready, 


PEED WDDOOwmrnmawowOwnw"0" 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


By OSWALD CRAWFURD. 


A WOMAN’S REPUTATION. 


By OSWALD CRAWFURD, 
Author of “The World We Live In.”” 2 vols. 


Ry M. W. BREW. 


The CHRONICLES of CASTLE CLOYNE; 
or, Pictures of the Munster People. By M. W. Brew. 3 vols. crown Svo. 


** One could hardly wish for a better Irish story, more touching, more amusing, 
more redolent of the soil, than ‘ The Chronicles of Castle Cloyne.’ The hand of 
the native is manifest throughout in these pictures of Munster folk, of the heirs 
of the castle and their humble dependents, from whom the scene rarely shifts, 
and among whom the action varies from grave to gay, being never very startling, 
but invariably simple and affecting...... There can be no doubt that the author is 
a pleasant romancer, who knows how to set down what he has seen and heard, and 
who has a heart to appreciate both the sad and the lively moods of humanity. It 
seems not unlikely that the appetite of the reading public may soon be keen again 
for tales of genuine Irish character, provided they are told in a genuine fashion. 
Mr. Brew has many of the qualities which would be necessary in any novelist who 
aspired to supply the demand,’”’—Athenewm. 


“There is a genuine tone in this well-written novel which renders the author’s 
* Pictures of the Munster People’ deeply interesting...... There is humour and 
pathos in these sketches of the Irish peasantry...... Works of this kind, as rich in 
‘backbone’ as excellent in detail, are assured of being well received by the intelli- 
gent portion of the novel-reading public, already weary of mere sensational 
romance.”—Morning Post. . 





By Miss GRANT. 


CARA ROMA. By M. M. Grant, Author of 
“The Sun Maid,” ‘ Artiste,’ ‘One May Day,” &c. 2 vols. 

“ Miss Grant’s new work is a pretty love idyl, redeemed from the commonplace 
by a certain grace of style...... The pages are full of bright and intelligent art 
gossip. Car Haring, the heroine, is a charming creation...... The writer of this 
pleasant novel is evidently a lover of Italy, the singular charm of which favoured 
land she portrays with vivacity and el gance.’—Morning Post. 


By C. H. EDEN. 


GEORGE DONNINGTON ; or, in the Bear’s 
Grip. By C. H. Even, 3 vols, crown 8yvo. 


‘Mr, Eden knows how to tell a story; and his ‘George Donnington’ has the 
advantage of direct connection with the interest now due to whatever concerns 
Russia...... The plot is cleverly constructed, and the incidents picturesque and 
well connected and de:cribed...... Mr. Eden’s novel cannot fail to be read with 
pleasure es an exceedingly interesting and well-constructed narrative.” —G raphic. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





Just published, crown Svo, price 1s. 


‘Seal and SOCIAL LIFE. A Course] of 


Lectures, 


CONTENTS. 

‘he KINGDOM of GOD. By Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D, 
CHRISTIANITY and the FAMILY. By Joun F, Ewrna, M.A. 
CHRISTIANITY and the STATE. By Davip SomerRviLte, M.A, 
CHRISTIANITY and LABOUR. By Grorce A, Smitu, M.A. 
CHRISTIANITY and SOCIALISM. By Davip M. Ross, M.A. 
gag mer gl and the POSITION of WOMEN. By Professor D, M. 

LINDSAY, DD. 


IGHT and HEARING, as Affording Curious Evidence of 
a Divine Provision for Man’s Enjoyment. A Lecture delivered at Bordi- 
ghera, By R.S, Wrup, LL.D., F.R.S.E, Crown 8vo, price 6d, 


Edinburgh : MACNIVEN and WALLACE. 
London: SIMPKIN and CO.; HAMILTON and CO. 











FICTION FOR THE WORLD'S NEWSPAPER 
PRESS, 1885-6-7. 


HE following DISTINGUISHED NOVELISTS will 
supply WORKS of FICTION for Serial Publication in Newspapers, com. 
mencing at the date given, or thereabouts, against each name :— 
G. M. FENN sid rer ; (July, 1885.) 
B.L.FARJEON... ... ....— (Sept., 1885.) 
AUTHOR of “ MOLLY BAWN ”’ (Sept., 1885.) 


WILKIE COLLINS _...- (Nov., 1885.) 
DORA RUSSELL vee (Jam., 1886.) 
FREDK. BOYLE sous (Beb., 1886.) 
Mrs. OLIPHANT .. (April, 1886.) 


W. CLARK RUSSELL ..., ace 
L.T. MEADE _... oe “ 
WILLIAM BLACK ah 0 
JOSEPH HATTON ay 
M. E. BRADDON... We .. (March, 1887.) 
WALTER BESANT _... ea (Sept., 1887.) 


Each Story will run for Six Months, 
(Stories of from Three to Ten Instalments are also supplied.) 


Newspaper Proprietors, British or Foreign, who desire to publish Stories by the 
most eminent Authors, are respectfully requested to communicate with— 


TILLOTSON and SON, Bolton Evening News Office, 
2 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


AND SON’S NEWSPAPER 
FICTION. 


SOME OF OUR AUTHORS. 


ALEXANDER, Mrs. 
BANKS, Mrs. G. L. 
BESANT, WALTER. 
BLACK, WILLIAM, 
BOYLE, FREDK,. 


(July, 1886.) 
(Aug., 1886.) 
(Oct., 1886.) 
(Dec., 1886.) 





TILLOTSON 


LUCY, H. W. 
MACDONALD, GEORGE. 
McCARTHY, JUSTIN. 
MARRYAT, FLORENCE, 
MATHERS, HELEN, 


BRADDON, M. E. MEADE, L. T. 
BROUGHTON, RHODA, MURRAY, D. C. 
BUCHANAN, ROBERT, OLIPHANT, Mrs, 
COLLINS, WILKIE, “OUIDA.” 
DOUDNEY, SARAH. PAYN, JAMES, 
FARJEON, B. L. ROBINSON, F. W. 


FENN, G. MANVILLE, 
FOTHERGILL, JESSIE, 


HARDY, THOMAS. 
HATTON, JOSEPH. 
HAY, MARY CECIL. 
LINTON, Mrs, LYNN. 


RUSSELL, DORA, 

RUSSELL, W. CLARK. 
SAUNDERS, JOHN. 

SMART, HAWLEY. 
WESTALL, WILLIAM. 
WINGFIELD, Hon, LEWIS. 
AUTHOR of “ MOLLY BAWN.” 








British or Foreign Newspaper Proprietors who desire to publish Stories by the 
most Eminent Authors, are respectfully requested to communicate with 


TILLOTSON and SON, Bolton Evening News Office, 
62 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, for JULY, 


price 1s, contains :— 
AN AUSTRALIAN APPEAL TO THE ENGLISH DEMOCRACY. 
Mrs. Dymonp.—Chaps. 16-19, By Mrs. Ritchie (Miss Thackeray). 
MARLBOROUGH. 
INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION IN SCANDINAVIA. 
From Monte VIDEO TO PaRaGuay.—II, (Conclusion.) 
A WALKING TouR IN THE LANDES, 
REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 








MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





MR. HENRY IRVING ON THE ART OF ACTING. 
See “THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGA- 
ZINE” for July. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. PRICE SIXPENCE, BY POST EIGHTPENCE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


for JULY, 1885, contains :— 
From a Drawing by Geo. L. Seymour, 





1. REFLECTIONS. 
Frontispiece. 

2. The ART of ACTING. By Henry Irvine. With Portrait. 

3. PILGRIMAGE of the THAMES. Part I. By A. Hasrines 
Wuirte. With Illustrations. 

4. In the LION’S DEN (concluded). By the Author of “John 
Herring.” 

5. In the NEW FOREST. Part II. By Manet Cottins. With 
Illustrations. 

6. The SIRENS THREE (to be continued). By WAtteR CRANe. 
With Illustrations. 

7, A FAMILY AFFAIR (to be continued). By Huau Conway, 
Author of ‘Called Back.” 

8. IN MEMORIAM HUGH CONWAY. By J. Comyns Carr. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








OCIETY of ANTIQUARIES of LONDON, 
BURLINGTON HOUSE. 

An ASSISTANT-SECRETARY is REQUIRED, to enter on his duties at 
Michaelmas next. Applicants must be between the ages of 25 and 35, and 
University Graduates will be preferred. Particulars of the duties can be obtained 
from the Secretary. Salary, £200 per annum, with apartments.—Applications, 
accompanied by testimonials (which will not be returned), must be sent in by 
July 25th. : 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 





Now ready at all Newsagents and Railway Bookstalls, 
Price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR 
MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS for JULY, 1885. 
1. A Girton GIRL, By Mrs. Annie Edwardes, 
(Continued.) 
Eveine Bopicuon: a Republican of 1830. 
Lessia IN LONDON. 
CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
TuE REPUTATION OF MADEMOISELLE CLAUDE. 
Tur ENGLISH ARISTOPHANES, 
Tue Hatt ON THE Way. 
OnE OF THE WorLD’s WONDERS, 
Tue EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 
Mirre Court. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. (Continued.) 


Sl ONO orp wp 


I 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


By the AUTHOR of “The WOOING O’T,” 


A SECOND LIFE. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 


Author of “‘ Her Dearest Foe,” ‘* Which Shall it be ?”’ 
&e, 3 vols. 


By the AUTHOR of “A DRAWN GAME,” 


A COQUETTE’S CONQUEST. 


By BASIL, Author of “ Love the Debt,” &e, 
3 vols. 


VANITY FAIR. 

“ Here is a work of art, which gives pure and high 
pleasure. The writer has real humour, and an 
occasional flash of satire. He can tell his story so 
well that he holds your attention for hours at a 
stretch, and makes you forget time. He places the 
very soul of a woman before you as though he him- 
self were a woman, and he is at home among rvuugh 
workmen, twaddling persons, and male sensualists. 
The tale is constructed with a neatness which leaves 
nothing to be desired...... The coquette is a very selfish 
young lady, with briliiant wit and a callous heart. 
With wonderful cleverness Basil manages to make 
this lady as attractive to us as she was to her ad- 
mirers, The girl is a creature like Becky Sharp, and 
yet one is grieved when she gets into trouble, as we 
grieve over Becky’s descent. Art can do no more 
than this. It is a good book, and we shall remember 
the author for long,”’ 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
SECOND EDITION of 


MRS. KEITH’S CRIME. 
Now vcady. 
GRAPHIC. 

“*Mrs. Keith’s Crime’ is a novel of unusual power, 
and cemands exceptional attention. The motive of 
this altogether remarkable book is the passionate 
love of a mother for her cbild...... Frederic Cohen is 
a Jew of a type that, despite its frequent and striking 
actuality, has never yet found its way iuto fiction. 
He will be recognised by the thousand, in his racial 
peculiarities and humours, and in the generous 
virtues which these are apt to disguise......Altogether, 
anovel of the calibre of ‘Mrs. Keith’s Crime’ has 
hecome a rarity.” 


LOUISA. By Mrs. Macquoid. 3 vols. 
ANTHONY FAIRFAX. By a New 


Writer. 3 vols, 


AGOOD HATER. By Frederic Boyle. 


3 vols, 


DOCTOR GRATTAN. By William A. 


HamMoND, 6s, 


ESTHER. By Frances Snow Compton. 
BERNA BOYLE. 


RIDDELL, 


By Mrs. J. H. 


New and Cheaper Edition, price 6s. 


#*y See also Page 894 for Mrs. Lynn Lynton’s 
New Novel. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PRESS. 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 123 6d, 


The BACCHAE of EURIPIDES. With Intro- 


duction, Critical Notes, and Archeological Illustrations. By J. E. Sanpys, M.A » Fellow and Tutor 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Public Orator. New and Enlarged Edition, 


Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES of the GRACCHI. With 


Introduction, Notes, and Lexicon. By the Rev. Hunert A. Houpen, M.A., LL.D., sometime Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; Editor of Plutarch’s “* Themistocles,” &c, 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


The LITERATURE of the FRENCH RENAIS- 


ar? vy : an Introductory Essay, By A. A. TILLEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, Cam- 
ridge. 
New and Cheaper Edition, Revised, 4s 6d. 


THEORY and PRACTICE of TEACHING. By 


the Rev. Epwarp Turina, M.A., Head Master of Uppingham School, late Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. 


DIOPHANTOS of ALEXANDRIA: a Study in 


the History of Greek Algebra, By T. L, Hearn, B.A., Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 





The CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT for SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 
General Editor, J. J. 8. PEROWNE, D.D., Dean of Peterborough. 


The ACTS of the APOSTLES. By the Rev. 


Professor Lumby, D.D. With Four Maps, 6s. 





London: C. J. CLAY and SON, 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, AVE MARIA LANE. 





Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


“THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


KINAHAN’S | 
| 

LL | 
| 

| 


WHISKY. | The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 








CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 


No Digestion necessary, 


A Restorative and Delicious Beverage 
for all of Weak Digestion. 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FORM 
OF MILK FOOD. 


MILK 


(PATENT). 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. 


ALL WHO 


Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 
SUFFER FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 
Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs, F, Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 





D R. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


PEARS’ SOAP. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR DELICATE SKINS. 





Mr. JAMES STARTIN, the eminent Surgeon, writes :—“‘I always use it 
myself, and recommend to my patients Pears’ Soap in preference to any other, as 


being more free from excess of alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” 
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NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “PATRICIA KEMBALL.” 


Just ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


CHRISTOPHER KIRKLAND. 


BY 


MRS. LYNN LINTON. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





This day is published. 


THE WATERS OF HERCULES. 


By E. D. GERARD, 
Author of “ Reata,” ‘Beggar My Neighbour,” &c. 


8 vols., post 8vo, 25s 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Next week will be published. 


VIcTOR H U G@ O: 
A Memoir and a Study. 


By JAMES CAPPON, M.A. 


1 vol. post Svo. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


The EXPOSITOR for J ULY, commencing a New 


VOLUME, is now ready, CONTAINING the FIRST of a SERIES of PAPERS on the 


REVISED VERSION of the OLD TESTAMENT. 


GENESIS. 


By Rey. S. R. DRIVER, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford, and Canon 
of Christ Church. SEE the EXPUSITOR for JULY. 


The other Books of the Bible will be examined in succeeding numbers, and the principal changes explained by 
Rev. Canon KIRKPATRICK, M.A. Rev. Prof. A. B. DAVIDSON, D.D., LL.D. 
Rey. T. K. CHEYNE, D.D. Rev. Prof. J. M. FULLER, M.A. 


The EXPOSITOR for JULY also contains 
Articles by MARCUS DODS, D.D.; G. A. SIMCOX, M.A.; ALEX. MACLAREN, D.D.; Prof, GODET ; 
Revs, A. C. JENNINGS, M.A., and W. H. LOWE, M.A. ; and 


A FINE PORTRAIT of BISHOP MARTENSEN, 


Etched by Manessr. PRICE ONE SHILLING, MONTHLY. 











NOW READY, PRICE 7s 6d, WITH FRONTISPIECE. 


T H E EX POS ITO R. 
VOL. I.—NEW SERIES. 
London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row; and of any Bookseller. 


FITMENTS — 








Designed by ROBERT W. EDIS, F.S.A. 
Manufactured by COLLINSON and LOCK and 
JACKSON and GRAHAM. 


FOR BED ROOMS. 

FOR BACHELORS’ CHAMBERS. 
FOR SHOOTING BOXES. 

FOR YACHTS. 


_ The maximum of convenience and comfort at a minimum of cost. 
This ingenious and complete system of Furnishing is a speciality of the Firm. 


FITMENTS on view at 68 to 80 OXFORD STREET, W. 


COLLINSON and LOCK and JACKSON and GRAHAM. 





For Heartburn and Headache, 
M A G N E S ; A a) Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


A pure Solution. 

D i N N E F Oo R D ’ 5S For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest aperient for delicate 

DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 

Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


—————— 


WARD AND DOWNEY’S 


NEW BOOKS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES and BOOKSELLERS, 


On July 10th will be published, in 3 vols., 
A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ GREAT 
PORTER SQUARE.” 
“THE SACRED NUGGET.” 
By B. L. FARJEON, 
Author of ‘‘ The House of White Shadows,” &c. 


Just ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo0,}price 5s. 
A NEW COOKERY BOOK. 
PHILOSOPHY IN THE KITCHEN: 


GENERAL HINTS on FOODS and DRINKS. 
By an OLD BOHEMIAN, 





The NEW LIFE of VICTOR HUGO. 
VICTOR HUGO: His Life and Work. 


By GrorGe BARNETT Smitu. Crown 8vo, witha 
Portrait of Victor Hugo, 63. 


‘* A swift and incisive review, that is at once enter- 
taining, instructive, and popular.’’—Iloyd’s. 


The SECOND EDITION of “STEPNIAK'S” NEW 
BOOK. 


RUSSIA UNDER the TZARS. By 


Stepniak, Author of “ Underground Russia.” 
Translated by WILLIAM WESTALL, 2 vols, 18s. 


“ A remarkableSwork.’’—Atheneum, 
“ Thrilling pictures of the terrors of prison life.”"— 
Graphic. 


“There can be no divided opinion as to the talent 
displayed by the author.’”’—Saturday Review. 


The NEW LIFE of Mr. GLADSTONE, 


AN APOLOGY for the LIFE of the 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE; or, the New 
Politics, Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 





THREE NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY, 
The FLOWER of DOOM. By M. 


BETHAM-Epwakps, Author of ‘‘ Kitty,” &c. 
1 vol. 





MORNING GREY. By the Author of 
** Ade.” 3 vols. 

The Athenwum says :—‘ A crisp and lively style, 
a playful humour, and a spice of real wit render 
*Morning Grey’ most entertainiug and readable. 
But, although amusing episodes are in the majority, 
the chief interest centres in the heroine, a sympa- 
thetic character of considerable serious charm.” 





LIKE LOST SHEEP. A Riverside 
Story. By ARNOLD Gray, Author of “ The Wild 
Warringtons,”’ 3 vols, 

The Atheneum says:—* The ever-shifting moods 
of an English river are faithfully and admirably 
drawn.” 

The Scotsman says:—* Mr. Gray contrives to 
develop bis story in such a fashion as to keep the 
reader constantly on the tip-toe of expectation.” 





TENTH THOUSAND OF GEORGE MANVILLE 
FENN’S NEW SENSATIONAL STORY. 
Pictorial Wrapper, price is; cloth, 1s 6d. 


The DARK HOUSE: a Knot Un- 
ravelled, 

“ An enthralling volume.”—Whitchall Review, 

“Deserves quite as well of the public as ‘ Called 
Back.’ ’’—Lcho. 

** Keeps the reader engrossed to the end.”’—John 

sull. 

“To say it is sensational is mildness.’"—Shejicld 
Daily Telegraph. 

** An inscrutable and bewildering mystery.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette. 





NEW EDITIONS OF TWO POPULAR NOVELS. 
Picture boards, 23 each; cloth, 2s 61. 


HONEST DAVIE. By Frank Barrett, 
Author of “ Folly Morrison.” 


UNDER ST. PAUL’S. By Richard 


Dow ino, Author of ‘‘ The Duke’s Sweetheart.” 


WARD and DOWNEY, 








12 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
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Mk. 


MURRAY’S 


HANDBOOKS. 





MURRAY’S HANDBOOK DICTIONARY: English, French, and German. 


A small oblong volume, bound in leather, 16mo, 6s. 


“ Great as are the obligations under which tourists lie towards Mr. Murray, he never corferred on them a greater service than the issue of this admirable little 


yolume.....- 


any of th : 
ae the three languages.”— Schoolmastev. 


TRAVEL TALK: English, French, German, and Italian. 


The mas of information comprised in this little work, scarcely larger in bulk than a Jady’s Prayer-book, is something amazing......We have examined 
e entries, and found them invariably accurate and satisfactory in the highest degree, representing the actual and contemporary equivalents for the same 


16mo, 3s 6d. 





ENGLISH. | 
LONDON as IT IS. Maps and Plans, 16mo, 


33 6d. 
ENVIRONS of LONDON, including a Circuit 
20 Miles round the Metropolis. Two Part+, 21s. 


ENGLAND and WALES. 
betically. Map, 103. 
EASTERN COUNTIES—NORFOLK, 


SUFFOLK, CAMBRIDGESHIRE, and ESSEX. Mapand Pians, post Svo, 12s. 
KENT. 
SUSSEX. 
SURREY, HANTS, and the ISLE of WIGHT. 


Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 10s. 
BERKS, BUCKS, 
Plans, post 8vo, 9s. 


WILTS, DORSET, and SOMERSET. 


post 8vo, 123, 


DEVON. Maps and Plans, 7s 6d. 
CORNWALL. Maps, post Svo, 6s. 
GLOUCESTER, HEREFORD, 


WORCESTER. Map and Plans, post 8vo, 9s. 
NORTH WALES. 
SOUTH WALES. Map, post 8vo, 7s: 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE RUTLAND. 


Maps, post 8vo, 73 6d. 


DERBY, NOTTS, 


STAFFORD. Map, post 8vo, 93. 


SHROPSHIRE and CHESHIRE. 


Plans, post 8vo, 6s. 


LANCASHIRE. 
YORKSHIRE. 
DURHAM 


Map, post 8vo, 9s. 


WESTMORLAND 


Map, post 8vo. 


SCOTLAND. Maps and Plans, 9s. 


“Without disparagement to any other guides, it is safe to say that none of them 
excel the new edition of Murray’s Handbvok to Scotland. Though full of detail 
it is not too bulky, is well printed, and abundantly supplied with useful maps and 
plans. The ariangement is most convenient, and its completeness quite wonder- 
fal. We have tested it in all directions, and never failed to find what we sought 
for...... The editor is enthusiastic wth discrimination, and has mastered all the 
associations, historica!, legendary, and literary, which cluster round every stream 
and loch, mountain and glen of the land of Scott and Burns.”’—Times. 


IRELAND. Maps and Plans, 10s. 
ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 


Tilustrations, crown 8vo. 
NORTHERN DIVISION. 2 vols., 21s. 
SOUTHERN DIVISION. 2 vols., 363. 
EASTERN DIVISION. 2ls. 


FIELD PATHS 


Country Walks in Surrey and Sussex, 
Cheaper Edition. With Illustrations, post 8vo, 6s. 

“A book to be read at once with all the pleasure which one derives from varied 
talk and anecdote about pleasant scenery. Mr. Jennings writes with taste and 
accuracy, and often with a humour that reminds one that he has, as he tells us, 
been twelve years re-ident in America, His pages are never dull, and often 
genuinely amusing. Yetthe author can be grave as well as humorous, interest- 


Arranged Alpha- 


Map and Plans, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Map and Plan, post Svo, 6s. 


and OXON. Map and 


Map, 


and 


Map, post 8vo, 7s. 


and 
LEICESTER, = and 
Maps and 


Maps and Plans, 7s 6d. 
Map and Plans, 12s. 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 


CUMBERLAND. 


and 


and 





With 


WESTERN DIVISION, 16s. 
WELSH. 1s. 
ST. PAUL’S. 


420 


10s 6d. 





and GREEN LANES; or, 


By Louis J. Jennrnas. Fourth and 





lug as wellas amusing. We fel bound to thank Mr, Jennings for avery pleasing, 
chatty, and readable book.”—Times. 


FOREIGN. 

HOLLAND and BELGIUM. 
The RHINE and 
Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 10s. 
SOUTH GERMANY. Maps and Plans, 10s. 
SWITZERLAND, SAVOY, and PIEDMONT, 


the agen LAKES, DAUPHINE, &c. Maps and Plans, in 2 Parts, post 
dSvo, 103, 


FRANCE, Part I.: Norwanpy, Brittany, 


TOURAINE, LIMOUSIN, the PYRENEES, &e. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 


FRANCE, Part I1.: Crnrran France, the 


FRENCH ALPS, ALSACE, LORRAINE, &. Maps and Plans, post Svo, 73 6d. 


PARIS and ENVIRONS. 


Plans, 16mo, 3s 6d. 


The MEDITERRANEAN. 


post 8vo, 20s. 
ALGERIA and TUNIS. 
SPAIN. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 20s. 
PORTUGAL. Map and Plan, 12s. 
NORTH ITALY, the RIVIERA, VENICE, 


&c. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 103. 


CENTRAL ITALY and FLORENCE. 


and Plans, post 8vo, 10s, 


ROME and 


Plans, post 8vo, 10s, 


SOUTH ITALY 


Plans, post 8vo, 10s, 
EGYPT. 
GREECE. 


Views, post 8vo, 24s, 


TURKEY in ASIA. Maps and Plans, 15s. 
DENMARK. 
SWEDEN. 

NORWAY. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 9s. 
RUSSIA. Maps and Plans, post Svo, 18s. 

BOMBAY. 
MADRAS. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 15s. 
BENGAL and BRITISH BURMAH, 


and Plans, post 8vo, 203, 


PUNJAB, WESTERN 


KASHMER, SINDH, &c. Map, post 8vo, 15s. 


HOLY LAND. Maps and Plans, 20s. 


*,* MAP of PALESTINE. Ina Case, 12s. 


Map, 6s. 
NORTH GERMANY. 


its Maps and 
Maps and Plans, 


Maps and Plans, 10s. 


Maps 
ENVIRONS. 
and NAPLES. 


its Maps and 
Maps and 
Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 15s. 


In 2 Parts, Maps, Plans, and 


Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 6s. 
Maps and Plan, post 8vo, 6s. 


Map and Plans, post 8vo, 15s. 


Maps 
RAYPUTANA, 


JAPAN. Maps and Plans, 21s. 
WINTERS ABROAD: some _ Information 


respecting Places visited by the Author on account of his Health. Intended 
for the Use and Guidance of Invalids. By R. H. OTTER, M.A, Crown 
8vo, 73 6d. 








AUSTRALIA : The RIVERINA, 
Melbourne. ALGIERS. 
Tasmania. EGYPT. 
Sydney. | DAVOS. 
Queensland. CAPE of GOOD HOPE. 





JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarie Street. 
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A HISTORY of ENGLAND. For the use of 
Middle Forms of Schools. By F. York Powrtt, M.A., Senior 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford, and J. M. Mackay, M.A., 
Professor of History at Liverpool College. In Two Parts, and 
also in one vol., with Maps and Plans, Crown 8vo. 


Part I.—From the EARLIEST TIMES to the DEATH of 
HENRY VII. By F. York Powe t, M.A. 2s 6d. 


Part II.—From the DEATH of HENRY VII. to the PRESENT 
TIME. By J. M. Mackay, M.A. [In the press. 


LECTURES on GREEK PROSE. By Arruur 
Sipewick, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, and late Assistant Master at Rugby School. 

[In preparation. 


The MEDEA of EURIPIDES. Abridged and 
adapted for the use of Schools. By Artuur Sipewick, M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and late 
Assistant Master at Rugby School. Forming a volume of 
* Scenes from Greek Plays—Rugby Edition.” Small 8vo, 1s 64. 


GREEK PASSAGES ADAPTED for 
PRACTICE IN UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Intended for the 
use of Middle and Higher Forms of Schools, and for University 
and other Stndents. By F.D. Morice, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Rugby School, and Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 

[In preparation. 


A TEXT BOOK of ELECTRICITY. For the 


use of Schools. By L. Cummine, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Rugby School. With numerous Illustrations. [In the press, 


A TEXT BOOK of HEAT. For the use of 
Schools. By L. Cummine, M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby 
School. With numerous Illustrations. (In preparation. 


AN INTRODUCTION to EXPERIMENTAL 
PHYSICS. By A. M. Worruineton, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Clifton College, Bristol. With 165 Lllustrations. Crown 8vo. 

[Nearly ready. 


ANIMAL BIOLOGY. An Elementary Text 
Book. By C. Luoyp Morean, F.G.S., A.R.S.M., Professor of 


Geology and Animal Biology in University College, Bristol. 
[In preparation. 


LATIN PROSE EXERCISES. With a 
short Introduction. For use in Middle Forms of Schools. 
Containing about 250 pieces. By A.C. Cuampneys, M.A., and 
G. W. Runpatt, M.A., Assistant Masters at Marlborough College. 
Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


EASY LATIN PROSE EXERCISES. 
Consisting of 100 Exercises composed of detached sentences, and 
50 pieces of continuous narrative. By H. R. Heatiey, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Hillbrow School, Rugby. Crown 8vo. 
[In the press. 


An ELEMENTARY LATIN PROSE COM- 


POSITION BOOK. By F. T. Hotpen, M.A., Assistant Master 
at Cargilfield School, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. [In the press. 


GERMAN POETRY for SCHOOLS. Edited 


by C. W. Parry, M.A., and G. Giptry Rosinson, M.A., Assistant 
Masters at Charterhouse School. 16mo. [In the press. 


GERMAN PASSAGES for UNPREPARED 
TRANSLATION. Edited by A. R. Lecnner, Senior Master of 
Modern Languages, Modern School, Bedford. Crown 8vo. 

[In the press. 


A SUMMARY of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Compiled fur the use of the Notting Hill High School. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 





BACON’S ESSAYS. Complete Edition. By 


Francis Storr, B.A., Chief Master of Modern Subjects at 
Merchant Taylors’ School. Forming a Volume of “ English 
School Classics,’’ Small 8vo. [Nearly ready, 


A GERMAN EXERCISE BOOK.  Con- 


taining about 150 Exercises, with the necessary Accidence and 


Syntax, and a Vocabulary. By W. G. GUILLEMARD, M.A, 
Assistant Master at Harrow School. [In preparation, : 


FRENCH GRAMMAR PAPERS. For the 


use of Middle Forms of Schools. By J. W. J. VECQUERAY, 
Assistant Master at Rugby School. [In preparation, 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH EXERCISES. 


For the use of Lower and Middle Forms of Schools. By A. A, 
Somervitte, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton College. 
{In preparation. 


A HISTORY of GREECE. For the use of 
Middle Forms of Schools. By C. W. C. Oman, B.A., Fellow of 
All Souls’ College, Oxford. [In preparation. 


HIGHWAYS of HISTORY. A Series of 


Volumes on portions of English History, by Various Writers. 
Edited by Lovisr Cretcuton, Author of “A Firat History of 
England,” “Stories from English History,” &c. Small 8vo. 


The GOVERNMENT of ENGLAND. ls 6d. 

ENGLAND and IRELAND. Is 6d. 

GROWTH of the ENGLISH COLONIES. ls 6d. 

The | HISTORY of RELIGION in ENGLAND. 

The CONNECTION BETWEEN ENGLAND and 
SCOTLAND, 1s 61. é 

The RELATIONS of ENGLAND with FOREIGN 


(In preparation, 


The SOCIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


{In preparation, 


HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES. Edited by 
the Rev. M. Creigntron, M.A., LL.D., Profeseor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Cambridge, and Canon of Worcester. 

_ With Maps and Plans, small 8vo. 


SIMON de MONTFORT. By M. Cretcuton, M.A., LL.D. 
23 61. 


The BLACK PRINCE. By Lovise Creicuroy. 2s 64. 
Sir WALTER RALEGH. By Louise Creicuton. 3s. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. By F. W. Cornisu, M.A. 33 64. 
The DUKE of MARLBOROUGH. By Lovisz 


CREIGHTON. 3s 6d, 


The DUKE of WELLINGTON. By Rosamonn Waite. 
33 6d. 


A HANDBOOK in OUTLINE of the POLITI- 
CAL HISTORY of ENGLAND to 1882. Chrono- 
logically arranged. By A. H. Dyke Acianp, M.A., Steward of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and Cyrit Ransome, M.A., Professor of 
Modern Literature and History, Yorkshire College, Leeds. Crown 
S8vo, 6s. 


A SKELETON OUTLINE of GREEK 


HISTORY. Chronologically arranged. By Evetyn Apport, 
M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. Small 
8vo, 2s 6d. 


A SKELETON OUTLINE of ROMAN 
HISTORY. Chronologically arranged. By P. E. MArHeson, 
M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. Small 8vo, 23. 








RIVINGTONS: WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON. 








Lonpon: Printed by Joun Campsett, of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Streat 


Strand; and Published by him at the “‘ Sprcrator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, July 4th, 1885. 
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